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Subscribers to the Art-Journat will observe many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: we hope we are free to 
believe that, since the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has been 
the case year after year, Certainly this has been the aim of our labour; if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that whic 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance ; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, so long as we receive the large amount of public 
support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. 


The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. 


While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the At-JourNaL a more welcome guest tothe 


library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which willl 
developed as we proceed. 





Subscribers are aware that @ New Series was begun with the year 1855: whe i , graciously sly accor 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, Sion pl se ble or cones ae the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained separately, and 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not # 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 
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GAINSBOROUGH IN GREEN LANES. 


BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ ART AND NATURE AT BOME AND ABROAD,” ETC. 


’ we July day, when the bee 
was asleep on the pur- 
A ple cushion of the thistle- 
flower, and the yellowing 
corn was in a wandering, 
A drowsy, yet restless stir, 
I rambled out to see 
if any fragment of Gainsborough’s 
Re landscape-world still remained un- 
washed away by the fell deluge of 
time. I looked in vain for the frail, 
liquorice-coloured trees and the fre- 
quent market cart, the contemplative 
easant, with his eyes all white, and the 
playful children; so I pierce deeper into the 
fields, where the silken barley is in a coquettish 
flutter, and the wind goes ploughing (with a 
shadowy plough) through the frightened and 
bending ranks of the elastic corn. I push 
through a hedge, shaking the hoarded tear- 
drops from the wild-rose ‘lachrymatories : see, 
the wind rises, and patches of blue break 
out like forget-me-nots amid the great snow- 
drifts of white eastern cloud. The lark is 
silent now, and gone to sleep deep in the corn. 
Sorry that our search has been in vain, we 
return to our country garden; there, too, we 
find him not: but there I enter again, though 
a fallen man, into Paradise, and joy, music, 
perfume, weave for me a triple cord of plea- 
sure. I watch with all the delight of a poet- 
naturalist-—dim and feeble as my eyes are now 
becoming, dried up over books, my face 
bleaching with the reflection of white pages— 
the wild robber humble-bee flying bullet- 
swift to the rose’s bleeding heart, or loading 
himself with a rich booty of gold-dust from 
the lily’s deep-mouthed silver chalice. As for 
the lime now in flower, it is a fountain of 
music—the foster-nurse of black swarms of 
singing bees, who drone all day with an angry 
love. The roses are pouring in crimson cata- 
racts from gable to comes Bh and even the 
stray leaves flood the lawn with vagrant sweet- 
ness. Torrents, red with the light of dawn, 
pour the roses, and I sing in irrepressible 
jollity— 
A spangle dew is on the web, 
The pearl drop’s in the rose, 


O never a morn like this was born 
For the lily-bud to unclose. 


The purple pansy’s velvet soft, 
The swan’s egg golden sweet, 

The high cherry is ripe for the birds who pipe, 
And the strawberry 's red at our feet. 


But this will never do: so determining to 
work out that special secret of the beautiful 
that the Suffolk painter discovered, I set to 
work at some old notes of mine upon his land- 
Scapes, and sit down under my hawthorn-tree 
tent to write the following. 

Gainsborough, our first English painter of 





— landscape, was the son of a dissenting 
clothier in Suffolk, and the grandson of a 
schoolmaster, who looked upon the truant, 
thoughtful boy, scornful of his Dilectus, as 
decidedly born to be hung. How often the 
tree of knowledge that the boy-genius is seen 
climbing—looking for fruit—is mistaken by 
blind friends for the gallows tree !—that choicest 
tree in the devil’s nursery garden, growing so 
near the suicide’s tree, and the old hollow tree 
the miser hides his gold pieces in. 

It was a happy day for Art when the old 
cautious father—who was looked upon with a 
sort of dread by the Suffolk people, sup- 
posed to be in the habit of carrying a pistol 
and a dagger about him, and who was certain] 
known to be able to use the small-sword wit 
both hands—followed the truant son, and 
found him, not robbing orchards or snaring 
rabbits with Hogarth’s idle apprentices, but 
quietly seated on a bank, drawing a cluster of 

apping dock leaves, dull green above and 
woolly white beneath, copying them, rib 
and stem, and purple thorny flower, as if 
obeying some irresistible command to do so. 
Yesterday, the good old crape merchant and 
smuggler of Coventry shrouds said,—when 
he found those letters to the schoolmaster, 
“Give Tom a holiday,” forged for future 
truant use, and hidden in the cavity of a warm- 
ing-pan,—shaking his old grey head, “Tom 
will be hanged ;” but now, when he steals 
home, not disturbing the patient little uncon- 
scious fellow in the old-fashioned Tommy and 
Harry coat, and finds in nooks and chinks of 
his bedroom all sorts of sketches of stumps 
of trees, stiles, sheep, shepherd-boys cutting 
sticks, and bird-boys plying their clappers, he 
rubs his old hands and chuckles,—‘* 1 was 
wrong; Tom will be a genius.” Tom pre- 
sently wanders in with his satchel, secretly 
triumphant, with such sly landscape notes in the 
pocket of his littlesky-blue Sandford and Merton 
coat ; he is met full butt by father (O crimini /) 
with the warming-pan, and fifty “give Tom a 
holiday” forgeries are emptied at his feet. 
He is, with downcast head, in all the panic 
and colic of excuses, trying to appear like 
truth, when the old Sudbury clothier makes a 
swoop at his son, drops the pan, and kisses him 
till he is as red as acoal. Henceforward the 
instinct to reproduce nature, though no longer 
a delicious forbidden desire, to be followed 
with a half-guilty stealth, is a glory and a pride 
to him. ‘Then, after all, he was not a dunce, 
and he will be a painter, as all in Sepulchre 
Street, in the parish of St. Gregory, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, acknowledge; and astheclergyman uncle 
(mother’s side) and father’s dissenting kinsmen 
confess, this bright May day, in the good year 
1739. Now his uncle, who keeps the gram- 
mar-school, will no more flog him for scratch- 
ing figures on the benches, so off he goes to 
cut a caricature of the worthy man on the 
school wall, where it still remains. So it is, 
ita vita, we go, but the shadows remain. This 
very night, after a short but bitter dose of 
Cesar,—sentences that seem to be words of 
command, such quick, ey | pistol-shots they 
are,—the little painter will be taken upon the 
knee of that fine old man, his father—a great 
man in the Sudbury wool halls—and will, as 
a treat, after being seriously warned never to 
forge other men’s names, be told the stories 
of how he (pater) went to Holland, and saw the 
canals, and the gardens, and the tulips, and 
the palace in the wood near the Hague, and 
the great picture of the Bull, by Paul Potter 
(he has to tell the last part twice). Was 
the bull chestnut, or black, or chocolate? All 
the nine children sit round him. Jack the 
schemer, a mechanical genius; Robert the 
scapegrace, who will elope with a poor beauty ; 
Mathias, who is shortly to die by an accident 
with a dinner-fork; and Henphvey, the scientific 





Dissenting minister at Henley-upon-Thames of 
a few years hence: and there, clasped round 
the waist, or leaning over their sturdy brothers’ 
shoulders, are the four girls (forming a pretty 
family picture), if one could keep out of view 
the black hands clawing round the circle, long- 
ing to snatch away some one of the happy 
band. Mary has forget-me-not eyes, not a 
doubt of it; Susannah, the loving, anxious 
look of the future mother; Sarah is comely 
and kindly; and Elizabeth.—Well, to all this 
circle of oe bright eager eyes the old, 
neat-dressed father, with the trim white ruffle 
frills round his fine-made hands, tells the old 
favourite story—the more relished because 
every turn and contrast is expected—how, one 
night driving his cart, with a keg of smuggled 
brandy in it, hidden under samples of Coventry 
shrouds (then his monopoly in Sudbury, the 
old town of the Flemish weavers), dark against 
the full moonlight rode up a revenue officer, and 
asked with a threatening voice, as if exultin 
in a capture, what he had in that cart? “J’ 
show you,” said paéer: and slipping on a long 
white shroud, stood, tall and erect, in the 
vehicle, much to the consternation of the officer, 
who, thinking he had met a party of resurrec- 
tion men and a resuscitated corpse, rode off as 
if a highwayman were behind him. 

Now come in faster and faster—no longer 
to be hid in warming-pans or under bed- 
valances — drawings of hedge-rows, beside 
the river Stour, that curves like a glitter- 
ing sabre-blade among the Suffolk meadows 
and gently swelling uplands; of willowed 
fields, where the wild duck squatters and the 
heron booms; of patient, suffering donkeys, 
whose passion is to pitch the octave perfectly 
correct ; of dogs and children—brown children, 
on whose chaos the red and shadow mingle as 
in a Catherine pear, “the side that’s next the 
sun ;” of Damons and sleeping Musidoras. 

It was about this time that the handsome 

oung Suffolk genius, hid in a rustic summer- 
ae at the leafy end of his father’s Sudbury 
orchard, took the flying likeness of a rogue 
whom he saw climb a Jargonel tree, and who 
ran away at sight of the painter in ambuscade. 
The man afterwards, as Mr. Fulcher records, 
denied the offence, till the boy, laughingly, 
flashed out the portrait of “Tom Pear-tree,” 
and proved the offence beyond denial. It was 
as if the eighth commandment had suddenly 
appeared rubricked over the four walls. Lon 
afterwards, when the painter, in embroidere 
suit, was reproducing on his canvas the dazzling 
loveliness of Mrs. Graham, who still queens it 
in his unfading colours, that quaint first por- 
trait of the rogue, in whose features, longing 
and fear, insolence and temerity, were plea- 
santly mingled, hung over the fire-place, —— 
ing back breezes from the orchard violet-bank, 
and sifting gales of summer air through the gay 
Pall Mall House. 

We who know how an old yellow letter some- 
times serves as a raft to float us back quick over 
the sea of past time, can understand why Gains- 
borough hung up that crab-tree, knotty head, 
and kept it as carefully as if it had been a talis- 
man. ‘The lives of most men divide into a 
dioramic series of pictures, and now, leaving 
the old resolute merchant-father, schemin 
Jack, the corbelled and gabled houses of Sud- 
bury, with all the well-known cowslip meadows, 
where grave kine philosophise in Brahmin 
quiet, and where the Stour flows on past 
wood and tower, farm, river, church, and mill, 
the promising boy goes up to the great brick 
Babel, to lodge at a silversmith’s house, to 
practise etching with Gravelot the ere 
to visit St. Martin’s Academy, where Hogarth 
had studied; and finally, to enter the studio 
of Hogarth’s friend, Hayman, the rival of 
Cipriani and Laroon, a riotous fellow, who 
liked the clash of swords at a tavern, and who 
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zi f umber- | terflies, that seem to have broken loose from | manner—introduced the portraits of hj 
a —- inet So Ss Hogarth the shop of some magician jeweller. : daughters ; called it “ The Return rhe = 
nid Pette with death. Hayman decorated | One of these days—over a world of the said | vest ;” threw in a quiet sunset effect, and sent 
Vauxhall, where Walpole used to be seen, | waggons, white horses, children, and other | it Wiltshire as a present, believing it “the | 
and was a sworn bottle companion of Quin, sketching landscape furniture—the real sun rises | best thing he had executed.” All kind 
ho could find no stronger epithet of praise | as it can only rise once In any man slife. A Miss | nesses shown him—theatre tickets, or music 
vith which to express his delight at ich- } Burns, sister to one of his father’s commercial treats—he + with pictures. All this time 
vond Hill, than that it was a“ perfect haunch, | travellers, wishes, or is wished (who can find out when he. is burning to get out of “the face 
by omni” A gross, fat-eyed actor was which ?), to sit to the genius. Genius’s eyes | way ”—“ the simple portrait way”"—that de. 
uin, but still a good actor, and a witty man. | kindle, and her likeness appears suddenly in lig ts that lean, witty, fickle Horace Walpole, 
While Gainsborough wallowed in the mire of | three places at once—outside on his canvas, | who goes about, jotting his Academ 
Covent Garden vice-pools, in company with | and inside in his brain and heart. He mar- | G. is raving about music, and trying to paint 
cheating picture makers, picture destroyers, ries the pretty Scotch girl, the natural daugh- | a full-length of Shakspere, with a queer notion 
frame sellers, and such Art changelings, Wilson, | ter of the Duke of dford, who the old | “of showing where that inimitable poet had 
red-nosed Wilson, was in London, founding Eng- | servant declares to be handsomer than Madam | his ideas from, by an immediate ray darti 
lish landscapes on his garret window views, and | Kedlington, the belle of Sudbury, and sets up, | down upon his eye, turned up for the purpose, 
Reynolds re-discovering the art of rtrait paint- | humble and happy, in @ little house in Ipswich, | as the age says in a letter to Garrick, who 
ing in the studio of Scien tbat ingenious | Wolsey’s city, which is washed by the Orwell, | wanted it for the 1769 jubilee. Luckily, he 
creature who had been known to paint a man | the stately river that Chaucer and Drayton | rubbed out “the silly smiling thing,” or we 
with one cocked hat on his head and another | took a note of. ; : should have had a poet apparent! in | 
under his arm. Hogarth at this time (1742), a} A slight unpleasantness with a rich squire, his eye by the hook of some cal fly-fishi 
few years before Culloden drank so deep of | who sends for us and bores us with long enu- from an upper cloud. 
brave blood, was founding the English genre | merations of broken windows, mistaking us| | We delight in all the stories of = | 
school, and painting those great moral satires, | for painters and glaziers, brings us pupils, and | sive and versatile man; of his buying Gia | 
"in which his age lies embalmed for us. But | especially a son of that Mr. Kirby, whose book dini’s violin, which he never could stoeteh, and | 
none of these wise builders knew on what foun- | on perspective Hogarth playfully illustrated. | Abel’s viol de gamba, which he could not 
dations they were working; and it was with | More village spires now to paint, pointing | finger. We can see him begging the Welsh | 
them as with those great men of history who | silently and unswervingly to heaven; more harper to sell him his harp, and —a } 
plant acorns, not thinking of the future oak- | sheep and dogs; more red-jacketed men riding hautboy to rival that blackbird, Fischer. We 
trees that from those small germs will arise | sideways on grey chargers; more sunbrown | have seen him (in our mind’s eye, Horatio) 
to shelter nations under their outstretched | girls and boys, warming themselves by cheery | sketch the “Blue Boy ”—afterwards a distin. 
leafy wings. cottage fires. Instead now of the Stour’s | guished ironmonger,—and then rush up to try | 
right eighteen comes: the young painter | antlered pollards and suicidal willows, its fair | the bo theorbo he has just bought of the 
of man’s face and nature’s face, takes rooms in | green pastures and red cows, always in a rumi- | bearded German professor he found ina 
Hatton Garden, and, in that murky, tepid air, | nating doze, G. has the broad Orwell, black | garret on a pipe and some roasted apples. No 
models clay figures of animals, paints five- | with colliers, and bright with boats, beaming | wonder he breathed a divine light into the eye 
uinea portraits, and gives away landscapes to | along between dimpling hills, woods, and Eng- | of Fischer’s portrait. No wonder his deli | 
Sealer, indignant and grumbling at the pre- | lish homes. brush dwelt onthe chestnut glow of an old | 
sent. But this will never do: forests of red | It is only for the panoramic effect we hint | narius, and knew how to fleck the bright light | 
chimney-pots instead of mossy Suffolk beech | at the patronage thrust upon Gainsborough by | on the mellow rim of a hautboy. No wonderthe — 
trunks and slender birches, striped and zoned | that insolent, wrong-headed man, Governor inter, usually so sketchy, engraved with care. — 
with cestuses of silver; grinning “slavys” in- | Thicknesse, of Landguard Fort, who, amused Pal dark letters the maker’s name on the painted — 
stead of rose-blooded Sudbury maidens! Where | by the wooden figure of a man leaning over | piano. No wonder he gave Colonel Hamilton | 
shall | learn the warm sketchy colour, the playful | the painter’s en wall, commissioned him | a picture for pla ing to him witchingly on the 
happy handling ; where see the tranquil peasant | to paint King George in the royal yacht, being | violin, and Mr. No ekins Smith “a pinch” of 
children, the market carts, the meditative | saluted by the river fort. a dog’s head, because he seemed, as a boy, to 
cows? Not here—not here in the garden of | But we, who want to sketch Gainsborough’s | like fiddling. We need no print to show him 
the dancing chancellor, now disenchanted and | landsca nius, and what he did and did not | us bowing away with reversed wig at a violin- 
turned to stone. Not here; but far other- | do for Ping h nature—its Paradise hedges of | cello, or blowing his brains out through a 
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where—out in Suffolk, where the ae burn | flowers, its crumbling gravel-lane banks, and | blunderbuss-mouthed hautboy. 


in lines of fire through the corn, that for miles | its hair-brush stubbles, &c.—must bear him | We recall him—as in a statue, so firm and 
round is in a golden boil; where the trees -~ away from his Ipswich music clubs and coun- | sharp isthe outline—in a room, the sides heaped 
with liquid pearl o’ mornings, and the lark | try gentlemen’s houses, where, from living | with canvases, the corners stacked with flutes 
soars up to dwell alone in rejoicing prayer, the | beauties, he studies the grace of motion ol and violins, standing, with his brushes, two 
a hermit of the autumn-sky, thanking God | the poetry of common life, to Bath, were Beau yards long, painting for hours a day, or 
al hae for the gracious lavish blessing of his | Nash,old andfeeble, still pottersabout,the ghost |in the evening at Hampstead, refi 
yellow harvest. of the once regal master of ceremonies and | his eye at the twilight window, or by rf 
hing out comes the rusty valise; we cork up | emperor of the Pump Room—the butterfly | light’ near his wife, sitting drawing 
the sticky, dusty varnish bottles; rinse the | monarch, whose winking bust there stood be- | lanes, up to the knees in sketches, thrown — 
sheaf of coloured brushes in turpentine; slap | tween those of Pope and Newton. under the table as waste. aS 
owen together, first looking, like a be- Gainsborough takes a house in the Circus, Or shall we take him later, gay m 4 rich | 
= 1 man, at our last portrait ; slice off the | and raises his prices to a hundred for a whole | suit of drab, gold-laced, painting Sterne, Chat- 
= 9 and the brother indigoes and length. Quin he paints, and Lord Clare, and | terton, Richardson, or Johnson, and snatching 
aoe oe from our dark mahogany palette; | Mr. Medlicott, a gay cousin of Miss Edge- | moments to hug his violin under his chin; # 
. and ! "7 ye ransom to the sable | worth; and he begins to send to the Academy | with a bit of clay from the beer-barrel, or 2 
an cy, w . yo : we are doing a foolish | generals riding in scarlet grandeur through - lump of wax from the candle, to model the 
f ne Fe om e — highflyer, and, de- | woods; Garrick’s portrait, “the best ever | head of that beautiful singer, Miss Linley, who 
a ‘is i" magma wl off to our old Suffolk | painted” of the mercurial Staffordshire man ; | has just charmed him at a concert, and who 
weal - =e y portrait Alderman Chitter- | and that of the Duke of Argyle and Lord Ver- | Sheridan is shortly to crack bottles 
one yr - pay for, and that we ran our | non’s son. Gainsborough must have been a | blood for ? | 
aa fog tg Hes ung it were the said alder- | blunt, proud, independent, trusty, warm, and But not regarding the quarrels between the 
mn ta Ett ee yen +. " leave, with a | thoroughly lovable man. The Suffolk labourers independent painter and his exacting, sel 
keepsakes for Mrs Gri as hel 3iffin torso, as had always stories to tell of his kind deeds | fish, and insolent patron, who, not content with 
hert Mrs. Griper, the landlady—bless when he took a fancy to their cottages, thatched | selling the artist a viol de —_ or ose 
After oll, lendesene lo. cur Arte. end with green sponges of moss, or to their little | hundred guineas, worries Gains rough about ' 
tall ennions friends’ we halt ae Yom we | Ganymedes of sons. Honest Wiltshire, the a gratuitous portrait—or how the painter seat 
© the trick | Bath carrier, was as true to him as Hobson to | the governor his future = cat hen | 
we will just ® | 








yet. It is now easy sketchin t — | Milton; i i 
gentry in powdered wigs and —- diel, Tibi mad rr mor ts 


taking his pi ere inter just 
vets ; : a g his pictures to the London Exhibition ; li two of the ] 
es ‘muh lie Actnees te —— and dogs, | he even sent him as a present, saddled ol ‘ he leaves Bath, and, to avoid the in incubus a 
brown-faced H possible; gipsies, | bridled, a favourite horse the painter had re- | a patron, hurries to London, to rival Reynolds, 
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armed trees; wood re phase quested as a model. The Suffolk man was not | and hob and nob with flatulent West, ; 
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house, once Duke Schomberg’s, in Pall Mall, | man’s plan of working by night, as a proof of 
with long lines of windows, and a knocker that, | his zeal, and of his forming all parts of his 
in proper hands, goes off like a cannon-shot. | picture at the same time, though he did half 


John Astley has part of the house. John isa 
portrait-painter, who once used to line his 
waistcoats with his own failures. The King and 
Queen sit to the Suffolk man; and now, peers 
and pensioners flow in in a frothy torrent. He 
pines for green fields; is laughed at by Peter 
Pindar for stealing from Snyders; goes to 
the Lakes, stimulated by Gray; quarrels with 
the Academy; paints Mrs. Siddons in buff and 
blue; meets Sheridan often at Sir George 
Beaumont’s; catches cold at the trial of 
Warren Hastings; makes it up enn with 
Reynolds on his death-bed; exclaims faintly, 
“We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the company;” dies; and is quietly 
buried by the side of his friend, Mr. Kirby, at 
Kew. 

It is difficult to see the proud quick-tempered 
man—who quarrelled with Reynolds, because 
Sir Joshua had the insolence to be taken ill 
just as he was going to paint him—in the 
painter of our idealized cottage life; of wood- 
men’s children cowering under hedges from 
the golden lashes of the sun; of the mushroom 
girl asleep on the bank: can the man who 
limned these gentle rose-hid children be the 
same man who, when the prosy lord called out, 
“ Now, sir, I desire you not to overlook this 
dimple in my chin,” shouted, “‘ D— the dimple, 
I won’t paint you or your chin!” and who, 
when another outrageous nobleman swore at 
the painter’s delay, drew his brush across 
the girlish face, saying, “ Where is my fellow 
now?” 

But it is in the quiet enthusiast about 
ge ag panorama, and the hypochon- 
driac, who hopes Sheridan will attend his 
funeral, that we see the quiet pastoral painter 
of milkmaids’ wooings and chaflaring fisher- 
men, of crying children and of maidens tending 
the farmyard pigs. 

We love the gentle tenderness and content- 
ment, as of the golden age, that pervades the 
Suffolk painter’s pictures. We regard them 
with gratitude, as proof of the love of landscape 
—then but a small bush, now so good and 
honoured a tree; but we still must regard him 
in painting with much of that modified love we 
feel for Thomson in poetry, taking both rather 
for what they set men to do than for what 
they did. It is true that Gainsborough, with 
a fine enthusiasm for his art, was always in his 
walks watching the cobweb grey of London 
distances, the | Be of children, the ripple of 
dock-leaves, the grim bluntness of chance 
stumps. But how did he work? Not often 
in the open air, though he painted the open 
air; not often in the ay" - though he 
poses the country. It is also true that 
ie took his men from clay dolls; his cows from 

inched wax; his rocks from knobs of toal; 
us trees from firewood; his water and grass 
from dry moss and flakes of looking-glass. 
Artificial systems of course produce artificial 
Art; good recipes produce good cooks, but 
not good painters. Such tricks, like the y 
ton of coals thrown down for the Last Judg- 
ment scene in Martin’s studio, may give hints, 
but even to a genius must be dangerous aids. 
It, however, in a false and perriwig age, 
showed the London painter’s solicitude to 
realize, and the activity and energy of his 
mind, that rejected no allies of the imagina- 
tion, just as caricaturists draw outrageous 
heads from disturbed pillows and even creased 
paper. Better for Gainsborough, one breezy 
day, treading the crisp aromatic thyme on the 
upper Downs, or lying on his back, watching 
the progress of the as silver-loaded clouds, 
and listening to the lark an angel has summoned 
to Heaven’s gate. 

Well might Reynolds praise the honest 





lament his neglect of the old masters and his 
ignorance of Italy. G.’s eye turned to the 
living world, and his objects of study were 
everywhere around him. He was the first to 
show us that there was poetry in English 
rustic life, and that barley-sugar temples were 
not essential as a garnish to English oak 
woods. He applied the manner of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools to English nature, and 
repared the way for English Art. What 
ynold’s called “a portrait-like representa- 
tion of nature,” we have since found is the 
most poetical, for we have learned that what 
we once called “ mig oor is only vary- 
ing, and too often debasing, nature. If he 
could not idealize, he could at least give the 
e and beauty he saw; and what after all 

1s the ideal compared with the best nature, of 
which it is but a stiff patchwork copy? He 
stuffed no Apollos into his clouds, like Wilson, 
whose brain the recurrent porter-pot fired with 
dreams of schoolboy mythology. People 
sneered, as Reynolds did, at Gainsborough’s 
manner, because it was original and daring; 
et he confessed, with the regret of forced 
onesty, that all those odd scratches and marks, 
that looked mere negligence, by a kind of 
magic, at a certain distance, assumed forms, 
and dropped into their places. Gainsborough 
liked to surprise by this odd, hatching, slight 
brown manner; it was the result of a handling 
learnt by a self-taught man, who, ignorant of 
rules, studies only effect, disregards finish, and 
shapes out a road for himself. All his pictures 
were sketches ; his thin sky had a fermenting 
lightness, effervescence, and general effect— 
that greater finish without knowledge would 
only have made leaden, heavy, and waxen. 
Colour and facility were his great gifts: pre- 
cision, drawing, and finish, were not his; 
there is always a dreamy vapour about his 
landscape, which gives it a fire-screen poetry, 
and the look of fan-painting, were it not re- 
deemed by genius. He <r us his day- 
light owl, and his cattle feedi g on the waves, 
but still we are bewitched. The foreground 
may run back, and the background forward— 
it is all one to us. He may even break the 
Ruskin decalogue, and put the fork of a tree 
where no fork ought to be, still we love his 
art, and prefer him often to the mustard-and- 
cress school, and the society of microscopic 
botanists. We know he studied Wynants and 
Ruysdael, and had not courage to break from 
their conventions. His brown transparent 
flimsy woods were not always shadows. He 
began by painting ferns, and grasses, and oak- 
trees, leaf b hal -goene chestnut leaves, olive 
tips and all. But he grew impatient of a 
laboer that the age was not ripe for. He 
expressed the young and timid national poetry 
of his time. ype Pe naa he threw in a Musi- 
dora, or some such classic nonentity, bathing, 
that was the age’s fault, not his and Thomson’s. 
At all events he gave us no Chelsea-china 
shepherds, piping in cherry-coloured brocades, 
high-quartered shoes and diamond buckles. 
In this way—away from maar Eaeenenaas 
worked like a dragon, with chalks, lead pencils, 
bistre, sepia, Indian ink, or black and white, the 
shadows mopped in with a sponge, the high 
lights struck out by means of a small lump o 
whiting, held by a pair of sugar-tongs. The fine 
sentiment of Gainsborough’s scrimmaged land- 
scapes used to fill Constable’s eyes with tears. 
They show the artist’s moods; they do not 
show an artist dominated over by nature. 
Gainsborough’s landscape was the text for the 
artist’s sermon and poem. Modern landscape 
shows us nature herself preaching to us in her 
reat dumb staid way. Leslie says of Gains- 
rough, “ Love, and be silent.” The beauty 





is like that of the bloom in a cheek—look for 
it in dissection, and it is gone 

_We seldom go up and feom an English lane 
without thinking of Gainsborough’s picture- 
children ; his barefoot child, with the little pet 
dog on her arm, on her way to the well—“ the 
fountain,” the old artificial age would have 
called it. Shall we, in turning this corner, 
—e the honey-suckles are sounding their 
ong fairy trumpets, come upon “the cot 
door,” with the girl and mm that Woleat 
railed at. Where is “the market cart” to 
overtake us? Is that snarl and wrangle we 
hear over the fallows “the dogs fighting?” 
No wonder that Garrick and Sheridan, Quin 
and Foote, did not stop very long in the cor- 
ridors as they went to the great fashionable 
portrait-painter’s studio, to see the woodman, 
with his prayerful —_ turned up, and the 
cowering dog. They did not sell. People did not 
care for quiet waggons, girls supping milk, boys 
playing with cats, hedgers smoking, a thatcher’s 
village and its wild ducks. No; what they 
came to see—they or their subsequent train of 
visitors—was the fashionable portraits, with 
landscape backgrounds, pillars, and brown skir- 
mishes of trees; General Wolf, in a silver- 
laced coat; the Countess of Buckingham, in 
white satin, and yellow gauze sash; William 
Pitt, lean and ascetic, with the jerky snub 
nose; George III., foolishly prosy, on a white 
horse; Mrs. Sheridan, in blue drapery 3 and 
Dr. Schomberg, fat and grand, in pink velvet. 
Talking of Gainsborough’s portraits, we must 
not forget the Blue Boy, and Mrs. Graham, the 
loss of whom sent Lord Lyndoch to Barossa : 
the first, the most firm, spirited, and manly 
portrait of youth ever painted; the last, the 
most bewitching fairy queen of womanhood. 

ee: ee ee ee ee 


And now, having in some degree worked 
through my task, I break out like a bird, rejoic- 
ing, and sing some scrap verses, jotted down in 
my yesterday’s walk on the back of an old letter, 
which, if they are bad, are certainly almost as 


joyous as that blackbird’s song out there in 
e 


the laurel bush, whose B ge aves are now 
glittering like little oval mirrors in the after- 
noon sun. 
The larks, a sweet, unceasing quire, 
Keep watch in summer skies ; 


And ev'ry hour fresh singers soar 
With sweeter harmonies. 


The bee above the corn-flowers moves 
With hesitating choice ; 

The blackbird, by the shepherd's cot, 
Rivals the maiden’s voice. 


The sunshine, flickering in the wheat, 
Is in a golden boil; 

The bee, deep in the thistle flower, 
Gathers the honey oil. 


And now, as I go out—half sorry that m 
task is done—nature seems a little sorry an 
reflective too—just as I feel at present. The 
great music mountain of the flowering lime 
still hangs its sugared tassels; but the million 
bees it fosters suck and suck moodily, with a 
low sullen hum, like fretted children sinking 
half angrily to sleep. The long grass in the 
shady spots under my thorn-tree (white with 
flowers in May as a well-powdered perriwig), 1 
see answers to my mind with a low creeping 
sigh of wind wavering through it in a purpose- 
less weak way, that means sadness, if that 
great, manufacturing, passive, abstract thing 


f | nature can feel sadness; and when I look over m 


rden palings, which are tufted white wit 
he, I see the wind is beating up for rain, 
and the masses of corn are pressing round the 
fold hurdles, every springy stalk at play, as if 
it was practising ay ane The great elm- 
trees, close twisted and dark, wring their hands 
and lower their heads round me, and the 
standard roses, in gushes of crimson, shed 
their flowers at my feet with a fretful sorrow. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


ABUNDANCE. 
J. Van Eycken, Painter. T. Vernon, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 3 ft. 1u§ in. by 2 ft. 10) in. 


Tuis picture is by the same artist as that entitled 
“Charity,” from which an engraving appeared in 
a former number of our Journal ; both subjects have 
an allegorical character, and are treated in a manner 
altogether opposed to everything like nature. Here, 
for example, is a young mother lovingly contem- 
plating her twiu babes, who, totally uncovered, are 
lying in a basket in the open air, placed, as it seems, 
iu the corner of a wheat-field adjoining the cottage 
of the peasant matron. Nature has been bountiful 
to the mother, who has literally been “blessed in 
her basket and her store,” for the living group is 
surrounded with other indications of Abundance ; 
the full ears of corn, the rich purple grapes, the 
brilliant and sweet-scented flowers, are typical of 
the liberal hand that has showered such a profusion 
of good things upon her. The painter has allowed 
his imagination to riot among luxuries; the wile is, 
indeed, “‘a fruitful field” herself, while the vineyard, 
the corn-field, and the garden, have brought forth 
abundantly for her gratification. We must, however, 
look at the picture without any consideration of its 
being a reality, an incident of actual life; but asa 
composition which has enabled the painter to group 
together masses of colour that enrich each other by 
arrangement, juxtaposition, and contrast, it is very 
successful. Asa work of Art, its chief merit lies, 
undoubtedly, in the colouring, though the composi- 
tion is pleasing. The light falls with full force on 
the figures, which are relieved against a sky of in- 
tense blue; the only dark passages are the hair of 
the mother and the portion of the dress which is in 
shadow: the former, being the darker of the two, 
unfortunately weakens everything else, and even 
imparts a certain degree of poverty to the flesh-tints, 
which the bright red of the roses does not tend to 
lesseu ; at the same time these defects considerably 
increase the delicacy of tone apparent in the flesh. 
Thus, while there is throughout great general rich- 
ness of colour, there is also an absence of harmony ; 
this quality is destroyed by the obtrusive passages we 
have pointed out, but which, happily, are unnotice- 
able in the engraving, for the engraver has so trans- 
lated them as to render them valuable aids to the 
harmony and brilliancy of his work. It is evident 
the painter’s object in his treatment of the subject 
was light, but in his desire to gain this he has sacri- 
ficed another quality, which it was not well to dis- 
pense with. 

M. Van Eycken was, as we have previously said, 
one of the most popular and pleasing artists of the 
modern Belgian school ; enthusiastically attached to 
his art, it was to him a labour of love, and in almost 
all his productions we see an earnest attempt to give 
them an elevating direction. Had he been born in 
Italy three or four centuries ago, his tendencies 


might have classed him with those painters of the | 


Umbrian school of which Kugler says :—“ Purity of 
soul, fervent unearthly longings, and an abandon- 
ment of the whole being to a pleasing, sad, enthusi- 
astie tenderness, are its prevailing characteristics. 
The elevation aud character of this school is not so 
much owing to any decided and formal principle, as 
to a particular mode of thought; and where this is 
first seen, there, whatever may have been the edu- 
cation of the individual artist, we recognise the com- 
mencement of the school of Umbria. Thus it was 
that this tendency of thought, extending by degrees 
to external forms, developed in them that idealizing 
habit which naturally accompanies an exclusive at. 
tention to the expression of spiritual and devotional 
sentiment.” Van Eycken belongs to the spiritual 
school of the nineteenth century ; and there is little 
doubt that if he had not been almost suddenly 
arrested by death while yet in the prime of life, he 
would have made himself a European reputation 
for he was a studious, painstaking, and intelligent 
artist, with a mind deeply imbued with poetical 
feeling, as the two pictures in the Royal possession 


amply prove. 

. ough somewhat similar in subject. th 
companion” works; the “ phew cad hs adh 
larger than the “ Charity :” both, when we last saw 
artment at Osborne. 


them, being in the same ap 
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THE CAXTON MEMORIAL. 


THE subject of the Caxton Memorial has come before 


| the publie once again; and this fact gives us the 


opportunity of saying, that the fate which has 
attended the movement in its favour is not a little 
curious, and not quite creditable to the spirit of the 
age,—if, indeed, the spirit of the age can be fairly 
charged with it. Of this, however, we think there 
is very great doubt. A retrospect over the circum- 
stances which constitute the history of the movement, 
goes far, as we understand them, to vindicate the 
age ;—but. it must do so, of course, at the expense 
of individuals. We shall not consider ourselves 
bound to indicate the particular shoulders which 
must bear the blame of this failure; but gross 
neglect or conspicuous mismanagement, in one 
quarter or another, beyond all question there has 
been. tis important that the character of the times 
should be redeemed by the clear exposition of this 
fact, if it admits of exposition; and for this reason, 
—and because, if the attitude of the national mind 
on the subject be such as we believe it to be, it may 
yet not be too late to revive, at some fitting time, a 
project which was broken only through being dropped 
from the hands in charge of it,—we think it well to 
cast a glance, in company with our readers, over 
the strange, eventful, and very eccentric story of the 
Caxton Memorial. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, or thereabouts, 
there lived in a house in the Almonry, at Westminster, 
if tradition may be trusted,—which house fell down, 
of its own extreme old age, in the year 1846 or 
1847,—one William Caxton. Who William Caxton 
was, there are very few Englishmen needing to be told: 
—he being, indeed, and emphatically, the one William 
Caxton of whom the national heart keeps great 
account. Now, what this William Caxton did in his 
generation, was, to bring printing into England ;—and 
what is summed up in those few words, the national 
heart thoroughly understands. The national tongue 
does not easily express it:—but it may be enough 
to say, that he thereby sent the waters of life flowing 
through all the land, ministering to the soul’s thirst 
in palace and in cot,—fed the universal people on 
all the honey that the poets had hived,—aud brought 
a new force into our English freedom, which gives it 
the strength of a giant and the quality of an im- 
mortal. Within the Abbey precincts the press of 
England started on its great mission,—equipped by 
William Caxton. The bard, the scholar, the divine, 
the statesman, the worker in all the mines of science 
and on all the fields of thought, have since enlisted 
for its service and carried the mission on :—but, 
William Caxton sent it forth. The fountain of that 
great sea whose daily tides refresh the land, and 
waft for its service all the treasures of the world of 
mind, bubbled up in the sanctuary at Westminster, 
and leaped to the light which it nourished beneath 
the shadow of the minster towers. This thing did 
William Caxton, the first English printer :—and 
then, having done an immortal thing, he folded 
around him the cloak of his mortality, and slept 
with his fathers. 

The centuries passed away,—aud the fountain had 
become the sea it is,—when the sound of the old 
house falling reminded some one amongst us that 
the man who did this thing had been three hundred 
and fifty-six years asleep, and had yet no monument 
in England. The person whom the falling house 
awakened was himself a poet,—and he was, besides, 
a priest,—it was Dean Milman ;—and he made it a 
point of conscience to tell his countrymen what he 
had discovered. This was in 1847:—a few more 
days, and it will be twelve years ago. The first 
expression of the public mind on hearing of the 
monumental want, was one of something like incre- 
dulity, or surprise that this should be so:—and then, 
there followed a stir, so eager and demonstrative for 
a time, as makes it positively absurd that we should 
have to say, in 1859, that the man who did this 
thing has no monument in England now. 

Dean Milman, when he had found out the want 
of ages, drooded over it, to use his own expression, 


for a time,—and then, in the name of the public | 
conscience, he went direct to head-quarters. Lord 


Morpeth was in those days at the Woods and Forests, 
—and to Lord Morpeth the Dean addressed himself. 
To no better man in all the land could layman or 
priest have carried an appeal from the grave of 








Caxton,—and Lord Morpeth met the i | 
zeal equal to his own. It is the alts tenn 
minds, arrested suddenly by a wrong, to make a 
great rebound; and Dean Milman was carrie ala 
step, over much intervening ground, 


conclusions. In the hour when he met the aioe 


of the old printer wandering reproachfully over th 
ruins of his ancient home in Westminster, pes f 
conceived the thing to be done and the mes of 
doing it. To appease the historic ghost, a 
monument was to arise in the scene most haunts 
by his memories,—and the open space at the endof | 
the then new Victoria Street, fronting t the wat 
° oe ’ . 
pointed out by the’ Deau as combining pr 
conditions of site wanted. In the earnestness of his 
purpose, Dean Milman had even planned the mou: 
ment. It was to be—“ a fountain of living water by 
day : out of which should arise a tall pillar, obelisk, 
or cluster of Gothic pinnacles, for light by night.” 
Thus, it will be seen, that; whatever be the moral 
of his subsequent inaction, Dean Milmai had, at 
any rate, got far beyond the attitude of the Danish 
prince asa vindex rerum. Not only had he the sense | 
of a wrong—as Hamilet had of a wroi be 
killed, but he had contrived all the es at 
it. In his public he had entire confidence,—“and we. 
believe with perfect justice. - He py a to 
Morpeth, that a subscription should 4 poh. 
amongst those who were connected with li in 
its most extensive signification,—but which should _ 
include all classes of the community ;”—and heer 
pressed it as his opinion, that the sum would be “acon- 
siderable one.” And certaivly, at the time, it seemed; 
—as it seems to us now,—that the Dean had taken 
the true measure of the public mind. The Societal | 
Arts offered the use of its great room for the public 
meeting,—Lord Morpeth took the chair, and me 
of influence gathered about him,—the Prince Con 
sort was among the list of subscribers,—and 
printer, Mr. Clowes, set the tune of sub 
tion to a very high key, by giving £100, 
raised pitch of the public mind in favour of 
project was indicated in many other ways. One 
publisher wrote a letter to the Times, under the 
Caxton calenture,—in which he insisted that the 
monument should be one of unrivalled — 
ficence, in virtue of an unrivalled title—Now 
in much of this, it is ‘as well tod admit, there war 
some exaggeration. Caxton’s title is e 
to bear ie stated fairly ; and, bef mt vorid, 
at auy rate—gnd even before ourselves—Caxto ad 
Guttenberg stand on very different grounds for s 
memorial like this. A wide distinction d 
course, be made between the author of the mot 
important invention by which the world has bea 
benefited, and the man whose merit (very. great, 
indeed) is, that he foresaw its consequences, aS. 
naturalized it amongst us. In‘ this view, Caxton it 
one of the British worthies, and should havetis 
commemoration in the new * legislative’ palacé, @ | 
the new Portrait Gallery,—and by @ monument 
his own. Besides, we have a few words t0 Sf | 
later, by way of showing that the plea for this most 
ment rests upon another ground. Meantime, iit view 
of the after silence, it is amusing to refer peter 
instance of the exaggeration of that early time of the 
project. True, this instance has the transa art 
stamp on it ; but it met the assent of the meri 
registers the atmosphere. “ There let it hee te 
Mr. Bancroft,—“ on the side of the ot ae 
nearest to America!” We don’t think an. © 
could have reached this he Irahees, Pe 
haps, might. A peers 
digpate the fact fra we know, at any —— 
Mr. Bancroft meant, and like his sentimentif wea” 
uncertain of his geometry. The To 2 
4 we 
he 


case, one more instance to show, that all 

and propitious — ay to a ; 
at the expected bi ty) youn seg 
The bad fairy, herself, came in in & mild form. 1 
only objector that we remember was 086 Ty” 
Daily News, who complained of the site 
because he said it would improve the 

the Dean’s Yard! Such an objector could, of emt: 
do little harm :—nay, he might even do rood it 
objection was to be taken as the measure per 
could be said against the project. No 

can be erected in London without oo 
dentally an attractive feature in some Bar = 

It would be a very violent inference, bereits 
should suggest ‘that the monument was, 
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designed for such purpose; and the bad fairy on 
the occasion in question might as well have grudged 
to Mr. Bancroft the gratification of having the 
monument to Caxton stand on the side next to 
America. 

After a stir and excitement like that which we 
have described, is it not strange to have to record 
that the day on which Lord Morpeth presided over 
a great public meeting in the great room of the 
Society of Arts was the last eventful day in the 
history of the Caxton movement? Whether it was, 
that the ardent temperament of the time, like spirits 
on fire, burned itself out,—or that the mercurial 
action of those who brought out this project was of so 
exbausting a nature as to require a twelve years’ 
repose, —certain it is, that they who were so demon- 
strative on that day never made another sign. The 
fairy godmothers who came to the birth went away, 
and, it would seem, forgot to leave their gifts. 
Over the scheme born amid the trumpets, there fell 
a deep silence. The name of Caxton, conjured with 
so loudly, had been taken in vain. ‘The venerable 
phantom paraded in George Street for a purpose, was 
dismissed,—the purpose unfulfilled. The ghost went 
back to its grave, and the Dean to his “ brooding,” 
—and Lord Carlisle crossed over to the great con- 
tinent that stands right opposite the west side of the 
Abbey, from whence, to this day, Mr. Bancroft may 
look in vain for the pillar—the pillar of the fire 
and of the fount—the sacred fire which his country- 
men, like the men of old, carried with them when 
they moved their English tents to the Far West,— 
the fount whose waters, like those of Arethusa, 
flowed through the sea the pilgrims crossed, and 
welled up afresh and untainted in the new region 
which they found—that was to arise between 
them. The public conscience, so far as it was 
represented by those who spoke so loudly in its 
name, satisfied with having asserted itself for an 
hour, returned to its sleep of centuries. Dean Mil- 
man, having ascertained that he Aad the opportunity 
he sought and the public on whom he reckoned, 
gave up all attempts at using either. The Caxton 
scheme, which he announced with so much con- 
fidence as having “‘ taken form and consistence,” 
faded into a myth, which ever and anon some 
curious inquirer would explore,—always without re- 
sult. Now and again, some voice would arise, ques- 
tioning what had become of the Caxton monument, 
—but uo one took the trouble to produce it any 
more. For ourselves, we believe we had looked 
on the thing as long since dead, of its inaction, if 
we had not forgotten it altogether,—when a recent 
question in the columns of our contemporary, the 
Iilustrated London News, has produced the remains 
of that ill-fated movement, and brought before us 
the embers of a burnt-out project, aud the fragments 
of a shattered scheme. 

It appears, that, seven years after the spasmodic 
action initiated by the Dean of St. Paul’s—that is, 
in 1854—a sum of £171 2s., as the balance of an 
amount of £450 which came into the treasurer’s 
hands before he had time to fall asleep, was, with 
the consent of the subscribers, paid over to the 
Printers’ Pension Society, on the special condition 
that the money should be applied towards the 
creation of a Caxton pension. This sum was after- 
wards swelled by an amount of £8 2s. 2d. from the 
same quarter. The committee themselves had, in 
the meantime, been enabled to collect from other 
sources £46 8s. 8d.:—and these amounts together 
gave them the command for their purpose of 

225 12s. 10d. This sum was obviously inadequate 
as the foundation of an annuity; which it was 
decided should not be of less annual value than £25, 
—and would take £850 to purchase. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to appropriate in aid of this object 
the proceeds of the printers’ anniversary dinner of 
1857; and this resource having produced £424, a 
sum of £200 6s. 8d. only remains now to be pro- 
vided towards the fund for the purchase of the 
Caxton pension, An appeal in behalf of this balance 
is circulating amongst the master-printers in the 
provinces,—the metropolitau trade considering that 
they have done their part in the matter. 

Now, to this appropriation of the balance dug out 
of the grave of that dead scheme, it will readily be 
understood that we intend to offer no objection. 


The object is a worthy one,—and Caxton’s a most | 


fitting name in which to found a printer’s pension. 
Still, it must not be concealed, that of the move- 


! 

| ment initiated by Dean Milman and presided over 
by the present Lord Carlisle, sanctioned by the 
Society of Arts and patronized by royalty, this is 
“a most lame aud impotent conclusion.” That the 
spirit invoked, and evoked, twelve years ago, should 
have been worked to higher conclusions than this, 
had the zeal that was long-winded been longer lived, 
and the energy that wrought been equal to the 
energy that roused, it is difficult to doubt. A monu- 
ment to Caxton was a want at the time when the 
Dean of St. Paul’s found it out,—is a want now,— 
and will remain a want until it shall be supplied.— 
And, as we have said, the argument for such a 
monument rests on a ground supplementary to the 
claim of the man. The idea of a testimonial of the 
kind takes larger proportions than are involved in 
the payment of our debt to Caxton. With the single 
exception of the introduction of Christianity into 
these islands, the introduction of printing is the 
greatest event in our national annals :—and the event, 
as well as the man, demands a monumental record. 
This mighty chapter of our history, with its unspeak- 
able consequences, needs the illustration of every 
Muse that we can command. There is no country 
under the sun that owes so much to the Printing 
Press as England. Over all for which our father’s 
toiled and bled it is the unsleeping sentinel ; and it 
holds for the great future of our land every field that 
the weary past has won. The people, we repeat, 
know thoroughly what they owe to the man who 
brought the press amongst us,—Jecause they know 
thoroughly what they owe to the press. There is 
scarcely any more profound conviction than this 
lying at the popular heart ; and a Caxton monument 
properly introduced and properly worked would com- 
mand the penny of every man who can earn a pound 
intheland. For such a monument, Dean Milman’s 
was, so far as general terms go, a good design. A 
fount of gushing waters by day, and of living light by 
night, is the true and characteristic symbol of that 
which has refreshed and enlightened the world. 
Nor need the imposition, or the acceptance, of such 
a scheme narrow the scope of architectural or sculp- 
tural display. Within the conditions implied, genius 
has a range not limited as to either variety of thought 
or magnificence of form.—Be the expressions or 
forms, however, what they will, we feel satisfied, for 
ourselves, that, sooner or later—and the sooner the 
better—Caxton, and the Thing he did, must have a 
monument in England. 

That Caxton’s claim has not been altogether over- 
looked amongst us, and that something in the way 
of monumental commemoration has been done, and 
is doing, in the matter, it is pleasant to add, before 
taking leave of the subject. In Westminster Abbey, 
some years ago, the Roxburgh Club, with Lord 
Spencer at their head, set up a tablet in memorial 
of the old printer:—and another act of commemo- 
ration to the same English worthy is now in pro- 
gress. The great hotel erecting at Westminster 
rises on the site of the ancient house which the tradi- 
tion of centuries kept associated with the name of 
Caxton; and the centre of its entrance hall is be- 
lieved to mark the exact spot on which the first 
English press stood and the first English printer 
wrought. Moved by these facts, a certain number 
of gentlemen, among the directors and shareholders, 
have felt that a statue of Caxton, standing here, 
would be at once an ornament, and a highly cha- 
racteristic one, to the new institution. To effect 
this object, a subscription has been got up privately 
amongst themselves ;—and a model has been made 
by Mr. Durham, the sculptor, which represents the 
old English printer standing by the great instru- 
ment that he brought to Eagland. The idea is a 
good one :—but both these memorials represent, it 
will be obvious, the efforts of private individuals only, 
recognising for themselves the claim whose appeal 
is toa nation. Neither of them takes a character 
at all commensurate with the greatness of the boon 
commemorated, or expressive of its wide diffusion. 
In an open space fronting this new Westminster 
Palace Hotel, should arise, at the bidding of the 
great public, the pillar of fire and of the fount:—with 
such accessories as will give a dignity to the act of 
commemoration large enough for the theme, and be, 
at the same time, a worthy evidence of that English 
Art which has since grown up in the shadow of the 
Printing Press. 





THE 
| RELATION OF ANATOMY TO ART. 


BY ROBERT KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
| Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy of France. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF A KNOWLEDGE 
OF ANATOMY TO PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS, AND 
ON THE MEANS ADOPTED BY THEM TO ACQUIRE 
THAT KNOWLEDGE.* 


To the President and Members of the Academy of 
Sciences of France. 


GENTLEMEN,—At a recent meeting of the Aca- 
demy a report was read on a figure representing 
un homme ecorch?, constructed by M. i, and 
submitted by him to the Academy for its approval. 
A committee was appointed to examine the figure, 
and to report thereon. Their report was favourable 
to the views adopted by M. Lami in the construction 
of his anatomical figure. In addressing this note 
to your illustrious body, I have no wish to criticise 
a report drawn up with great care, candour, and 
judgment; my aim is rather to bring before the 
Academy, in a more direct manner than any inci- 
dental discussion on the merits of an artificial 
anatomical figure could do, certain great principles 
involved in the use of all such figures, whether for 
the education of artists or of medical men; and, in- 
cidentally, that much debated question, as to the 
utility of a knowledge of anatomy to the artist, or, 
in other terms, to induce the Acalemy to discuss 
“the true relation of anatomical science to Art.” 
As the Academy has to a certain extent entertained 
this question, although not strictly a scientific one, 
or has at least indirectly sanctioned its discussion, 
permit me to claim the attention of your distin- 
guished body to the following remarks, which, had 
a similar discussion arisen in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, I should with less hesitation have addressed 
to it. An illustrious member of that Academy, M. 
Horace Vernet, was one of the reporters on the 
merits of the anatomical figure of M. Lami; his 
expressed opinions on a question of this kind would 
be of great value, and would receive from all lovers 
of Art the highest consideration. My experience 
as an anatomical teacher, not merely of some thou- 
sand medical students, but of many distinguished 
highly-educated amateurs of all classes and ranks, 
has convinced me of a truth which I believe will be 
coufirmed by all the distinguished anatomists in the 
Academy, many of whom I have the honour to 
know and esteem as long-tried friends—that a 
knowledge of anatomy can only be acquired by a 
careful and oft-re handling and inspection of 
the skeleton, and by frequent actual dissection, also 
implying a frequent handling and inspection of all 
the soft organs of the body. The sense of touch 
must be constantly employed to verify the facts, 
and to correct the impressions and sensations which 
are sure to be at fault when the sense of sight is alone 
employed. No drawing, however highly finished— 
no figure—not even a dissection made by another— 
can ever convey to the mind of the student any 
actual knowledge—any clear and precise anatomical 
information. Such forms, to be comprehended, 
must all be handled, and the impress, to be lasting, 
must be frequently repeated. Hence the value of 
actual dissection by the student who hopes to 
become a distinguished and safe surgeon. Such 
dissections must, as the distinguished anatomists 
sitting with you on the same benches well know 
and admit, be conducted in several ways. After 
a minute examination of each structure,—as a 
muscle, for example, traced out-and-out, and under 
every aspect,—it must be again dissected with great 
care, and examined in situ—that is, as little dis- 
turbed as possible from its actual relations during 


| life; and the influence of life over its form and 


position calculated, by causing the limb, or other 
dissected part, to assume various attitudes. Should 





* Sin,—I desire to make your valuable Journal the 
medium of communicating my opinions on asubject which 
cannot fail to interest a large proportion of your readers ; 
and which, through your columns, will best reach the 
parties to whom my observations are principally addressed. 
My motive, in printing this article, will be apparent from 


its contents. 
Your obedient servant, 
To the Editor of the R. K, 
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such studies be neglected or misunderstood by the 
student, he will find himself greatly embarrassed as 
a surgeon, his knowledge being, in fact, the anatomy 


* of a dead body instead of a living one, on which he 


perhaps for the first time is then called to operate. 
This is one of several reasons why so many very 
good anatomists have failed as surgeons—not because 
they were anatomists, but because they had separated 
in their minds the anatomy of the living from the 
dead, and had studied only that derived from the 
dead. This objection to such insulated studies, and 
to this form of study, occurred to me very early in 
life, and since then innumerable opportunities have 
occurred of verifying the correctness of the rule. 
But if tLe view I adopt be correct as regards the 
surgeon, how much more applicable must it be to 
the artist, who is usually called on to represent that 
only which is alive, or which has just ceased to live ? 
Hence it was that, many years ago, in my lectures 
on anatomy, and more recently in the two works * 
I bave the honour to present with this note to the 
Academy, I po ted | the artist to be careful how 
he conducted his anatomical studies, lest, by dis- 
secting and drawing dead muscles, he should forget 
that his business lay only with the living. The 
present attempt of M. Lami is to overcome this 
difficulty, and no doubt merits the approbation of 
the Academy. Its professed aim is to enable the 
student of Art to draw or chisel correctly the 
external forms of man and woman—forms more or 
less modified, and influenced by the muscles, the 
tendons, the aponeuroses, and the bones—structures 
over which natare has spread a veil or an envelope, 
giving to all and to each of them an aspect wholly 
and entirely. different and distinct from the real or 
naked structure, which never appears to man but 
under circumstances more or less disagreeable, un- 
pleasant, unseemly, or appalling. The circumstances 
to which I allude are well understood by all men 
who have in the least reflected on such matters; 
they are, in fact, the appearances presented by those 
whom nature has not favoured in their original con- 
struction; in the exhausted by penury or disease ; 
lastly, in the dissected dead: in all these man per- 
ceives more or less distinctly those forms which 
nature intended he should not see, or seeing, should 
not admire nor look at with a curious eye, saving in 
a scientific point of view. Of all these structures 
which compose the machinery of the body, and 
which are always the more wonderful and the more 
mysterious and incomprehensible the deeper we pro- 
ceed, it is admitted that the studies of the artist 
ought to be limited to those which reach the surface, 
and which influence that exterior to which I attach 
so much importance; accordingly M. Lami, and 


those who have preceded him in such labours, have | 


confined their attention to the superficial muscles and 
to the more remarkable prominences of the skeleton ; 
but even to this procedure, cautious and prudent 
though it seems, I venture to object, on grounds I 
shall presently endeavour to explain. Look at the 
hand and foot of the Venus, and say if the anato- 
mical shapes of the interior are to be seen or dis- 
covered in any part? Do you perceive the malleoli 
in the shape they assume in the skeleton? Why, 
then, teach the artist to draw them? Do the joints 
of the fingers or toes, with their respective palmar 
and plantar regions, correspond in the finely-formed 
foot and hand either in position or shape with what 
we find in the skeleton, or even in the dissected 
hand or foot? Lastly, in the grand head and neck 
of the Apollo, or of the Niobe, or of that immortal 
and inimitable marble representing her second 
daughter, can any one point out a single anatomical 
structure 80 modifying the surface as to be recog- 
nisable in its real shape or character? Why, then, 
teach the artist to draw such shapes? I know it 
will be said that when the living arm is in action 
and the human face displays the passions of the 
soul, the interior forms or shapes appear on the 
§ irface ; but this I am prepared, from the most 
careful observation, to deny. In the fine forms of 
even the young athlete, when in the prime of life and 
of youth; when the fully developed envelope, the 
emblem of youth, is stil] Present in all its beauty 
and imtegrity, muscular, tendinous, osseous or 
aponeurotic forms never show themselves as ‘such 
under any circumstances. It is the same with the 
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face, neck, and torso. The face of the Juno roused 


by passion is not an anatomical display. 

These remarks may to some seem sufficient ; but 
I shall venture, considering the importance and 
acknowledged difficulty of the subject, to add the 
following:—1. Sir Charles Bell, with whom I was 
well acquainted for more than thirty years, main- 
tained the opinion, that to a profound knowledge of 
anatomy the great artists of Greece and Italy owed 
their superiority over all others. To any objection 
I made to this theory (for it in reality is one) Sir 
Charles usually observed, that until I had examined 
the sketch-book of the immortal Leonardo da Vinci, 
supposed to be at that time in the library of the 
British Museum, I was scarcely in a position to 
contest or confute his views. It was in vain I 
urged to him the fact all but universally admitted, 
that the ancient Greeks knew nothing of anatomy ; 
he pointed to their statues; he thought also that I 
greatly underrated the anatomical knowledge of 
Michael Angelo and of Raphael; but he rested 
uniformly his chief argument on the anatomical 
studies of Leonardo. Since Sir Charles’s death I have 
carefully examined Da Vinci’s sketch-book, which 
is at this moment in the Queen’s private library at 
Windsor, and find nothing in it warranting the 
theories of Sir Charles Bell. That Leonardo was a 
wonderful man—a genius of the highest order, a 
master of his art, and a good anatomist in an artistic 
point of view—I readily admit, but nothing more ; 


| and more especially must I deny that the superiority 


of the works of Leonardo and his great contempo- 
raries was due to their anatomical knowledge; for, 
first, artists of all ages have drawn and chiselled in 
marble various animals,—such as the horse, the 
lion, the deer, &c.,—yet no one has ever ventured to 
affirm that these artists ever dissected and studied the 
anatomy of the animals they painted or sculptured. 

2. Few of the great masters ever dissected 
man, or studied any other forms but the living. 
Michael Angelo himself—so often cited as the 
supreme authority on this question—admits that 
the superficial .nuscles alone interest the artist, and 
towards the close of life he expressed a regret that 
he had attended too much to anatomical forms, and 
neglected the study of that beauty which nature has 
placed in fine proportions and a highly decorated 
exterior, which, enveloping the hideous shapes of 
the interior machinery of all animals—the appalling 
emblems of decay and dissolution, of death, and of 
extinction—not only conceals and masks them, but 
bestows on them other characters, by which such 
shapes, frightful in themselves, are converted into 
Jorms, on which the eye gazes with delight. Raffaelle 
early withdrew from following a path so dangerous 
to the artist—I mean, the study of a minutely 
accurate positive anatomy, which he instinctively 
discovered to be a wrong direction and a false light ; 
whilst Leonardo, as is proved by his sketch-book, 
carefully corrected his impressions of anatomical 
forms by sketching on the same page with the dead 
and dissected arm the living arm in action, clothed 
with all the beauty which it essentially owes to the 
just development of fine proportions and of a deco- 
rated exterior, such as nature alone can give. 

3. Anatomical shapes have, properly speaking, no 
resemblance to living forms. The study of them, 
therefore, by the artist is a mistake. Place before 
you the finely-formed hand or foot of the living 
frame, or the marble imitation of these in the 
Niobe, the Venus, or the Bacchus, and you will find 
they have not any resemblance to the skeleton or 
even to the dissected foot and hand clothed with 
their muscles. It is only when originally ill-formed 
or wasted by disease or famine that the finely formed 
extremities resemble their anatomical interior—a 
result always frightful to contemplate. Why, then, 
draw such shapes, thus committing a double error— 
in an educational and an artistic point of view ?— 
drawing those shapes—for, properly speaking, they 
are not forms—which nature carefully conceals from 
human sight, and confounding them with those she 
has been so careful to construct—or, in other words, 
leading the artist to confound the interior with the 
exterior, and to mistake the one for the other. 

_Science and Art—I mean Fine Art—have two 
different and distinct aims: the highest aim of the 
latter is to represent the objects of the material 
world as nature made them, unmodified by man. 
Che constituent machinery of these objects—that is, 
the anatomical mechanism—is not before them as 





an object of Art: its deep study is alm 
mislead the artist. On the other band, Seine” 
perly so called—demands the profoundest examina. 
tion of that machinery. Fine Art, it is true, is called 
on to represent the other great class of objects com. 
posing the material world—objects invented by man, 
constituting what is called the Social 
the modifications of natural objects themselves 
man ; but as these objects and modifications are of 
human invention, and are not of nature, 
speaking, I need not further advert to them 
The highest aim of the true artist is to 
the material world as nature made it, and more 
especially man; his form, thoughts, and actions, all 
= by signs or attitudes which he compre. 
ends. 

4. A question might be raised here with propriety 
enough—namely, the question as to the influence 
exercised by the interior over the exterior. I shal] 
confine my remarks to man. The influence amounts 
to this—No internal structure ever shows itself in 
the young and well formed in its true or naked 
shape. As regards the skeleton in the healthy and 
originally well formed, the osseous prominences 
form beauteous grooves, or depressions, or dimples,— 
as in the back or spine, the iliac crests, the sternum, 
the distal extremities of the metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal bones,—or they form swellings, smooth and 
flowing, never abrupt or angular, as may be seen in 
the malleoli of the finely formed healthy limb; the 
collar-bones in the fine neck of man or woman, the 
rounded extremity or head of the ulna, the ancon 
process of the ulna, and the condyles of the distal 
extremity of the humerus. None of these promi- 
nences as seen under the circumstances I § of, 
and which alone concern the artist, resemble in the 
most remote manner the actual anatomical forms 
which the practical anatomist knows they possess, 
from having often verified the fact by a careful 
exploration of these shapes in the prepared skeleton 
denuded of every soft part. The study, therefore, of 
such shapes (I mean skeleton and muscular shapes), 
and the frequent drawing of them, is sure to mislead 
the artist, to fill him with anatomical conceits, and 
to place on the canvas skeleton forms and denuded 
corpses for human figures. The fine exterior, on 
the other hand, presents a series of the most beau- 
tiful swellings, depressions, and grooves, derived 
from the presence of structures such as the osseous 
system, which, whether looked on 4s a skeleton, or 
too distinctly exposed during life, as happens in 
disease, or too prominently brought forward by the 
artist, excite only disgust and pity in the mind of 
the spectator. —* 

5. It is the same, mutatis mutandis, with the 
muscular and aponeurotic systems: wherever dis- 
played in their true shapes they excite only dislike. 
They have shapes which nowhere exist in that 
nature which meets the eye; they have no meaning, 
explain nothing, satisfy no feeling, no desire. 
Science examines them carefully—most carefully— 
yet even she has failed to discover the — 
principles regulating their shapes. Art heeds them 
not; it does more, or ought to do more—it rejects 
them. Those rounded masses, graduating and 
sloping into each other—those flat and semi-flat 
surfaces— those grooves, elevations, and depressions, 
on which so much of the beauty of fine forms 
depends,—has no reference whatever to any of those 
geometrical or mathematical figures which man has 
invented, and which, therefore, he comprehend 
Why, then, should the artist study them? Nei 
in the young Hercules, nor the Apollo, nor ra 
Niobe, nor the Venus, are any muscular shapes 
be detected. Grooves there are, and a 
depressions, and flat surfaces, all comprehended at & 
glance by those who possess an eye for fine forms, 
unintelligible to those who have not. That in every 
finely formed neck the deep muscles must be a 
perly developed, as well as the superficial, is @ this 
confirmed by a dissection of the part; peo 
proof is not required by the artist. To co ‘al 
a fine arm, the brachialis flexor must be as | 
developed as the biceps; and to perfect the form 
the fore-arm, certain of the anterior and . 
muscles must continue fleshy to near the wre 
To form a fine limb, the peroneal muscles, 
so defective in the Anglo-Saxon limbs, must ots 
tinue muscular to near the malleoli. These are aad 
of utility to the artist, which I discovered 
described many years ago: they are explanatory 
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facts we owe to science—that is, anatomical re- 
search ; but they are of no importance to the artist, 
further than showing him that the exterior is influ- 
enced by the interior to an extent and depth of 
which he may not have been fully aware. How the 
abdominal surface is influenced by the interior I 
need not say. By age, disease, anxiety, and passion, 
the anatomy of the face at last reveals itself to the 
view, displaying those shapes which the anatomist 
most erroneously recommends the artist to study 
and to draw; but to know Nature’s intentions in 
this respect we have only to look at the head of the 
Minerva, and of the Apollo, of the young and healthy 
of all races, before the tear and wear of life, the 
stormy vicissitudes of civilization, and the sympa- 
thies of the thoracic and abdominal viscera or organs, 
by their development, have told on that surface by 
which man indicates most of the passions of his soul. 


No anatomical drawings or figures of the muscles | 


are requisite to instruct the artist how to represent 
in the grand physioguomy of the antique Greek, of 
the Juno, of the Apollo, the Minerva, or the Niobe, 
all the strong and stormy passions which afflict or 
ennoble mankind. 

The principles here briefly sketched I have 
already submitted to the public at greater length 
in a translation of M. Fau’s work on anatomy, and 
in a separate work on the same subject, a copy of 
which I have the honour to present with this com- 
munication to the Academy. I do not wish it to 
be understood that I altogether deny the utility of 
such works or figures as those of M. Lami. They 
may serve to give to those some idea of the human 
structure who have not the courage or the leisure 
to examine the veal for themselves; but they are 
of no use to the medical man, and of questionable 
utility to the artist, who ought never to draw from 
them but-in presence of the living figure, in order 
that, like the immortal and far-seeing Da Vinci, he 
may never confound the interior with the exterior ; 
dead with living forms; shapes which constitute no 
part of the visible living world with forms which 
nature created ard decorated: in brief, that on 
sketching such skeleton and muscular shapes—a 
practice I do not recommend—he may, by drawing 
the same parts clothed with their natural exterior, 
and full of life, learn at once the difference, and so 
as speedily as possible blot the former from his 
mind. I am sensible, from reading the report to 
the Academy, that M. Lami has done his best to 
overcome the objection of drawing from the dead 
or dissected corse, by giving to the muscles of his 
figure, in as far as he could, the semblance and 
form of life: but even admitting this possible, 
which I think is scarcely so, still there remains this 
unanswerable objection to all such figures, the 
shapes you represent are not found anywhere in 
living nature. Such figures may be useful, then, in 
popular education, but even here there is the objec- 
tion to them that they are not true—an objection 
which must ever be fatal to their utility. In the 
course of the discussion to which the report pre- 
sented to the Academy gave rise, it was objected 
by some members of the Academy that M. Lami 
had omitted the superficial veins. This objection, 
I venture to think, is unimportant; those veins lie 
embedded in that envelope (the subcutaneous cel- 
lular tissue) on which so much of the beauty of the 
exterior depends, and is more especially a principal 
means by which nature conceals the anatomical 
shapes in the living figure. To have retained these 
veins, a portion of the envelope in which they lie 
embedded must also have been retained, and this 
would necessarily have concealed certain portions of 
the muscles, the full display of which was clearly 
M. Lami’s great effort. The real objection to the 
figure is in the character of the dissected shapes 
thus placed before the artist as living forms, and 
the inference which the young artist is sure to draw 
from this, namely, that the drawing such shapes is 
the placing on canvas or marble the actual forms 
of the human figure, towards the perfecting which 
nature not only avails herself of bone and muscle, 
tendon and aponeurosis, but integumentary layers 
and envelopes of a thickness and density contioually 
varying in different regions of the body aud at 
different periods of life. These the anatomist, 
aiming at anatomical truth, sweeps off with the 
scalpel, thus presenting to the artist a \figure which 
never existed in nature. It may be objected, no 
doubt, to such views—adopted by me, however, not 





hastily, but after long and deep consideration and 
reflection—that the young artist may readily enough 
correct any erroneous perceptions originating in such 
studies by a constant reference to the living figure, 
instances of which we find, as I have myself related, 
in the lives of Leonardo and Raffaelle: but original 
perceptions (first impressions) are overcome with 
difficulty, and it is given to few to correct their 
original and early mistakes. It was late in life 
before Michael Angelo perceived his original error. 
We must not, therefore, trust to this: let the 
young artist acquire a knowledge of anatemy by 
all means; this he can do by attending a course of 
lectures on the bones, joints, and muscles, delivered 
in an anatomical theatre: but he may safely, I 
think, dispense with drawing any of the frightful 
objects he sees there, unless it be, perhaps, a mere 
outline, to enable him to adjust the position of the 
larger articulations, and the relation of the head 
and limbs to the torso. His grand efforts must be 
reserved for the sketching of living men and women 
as they appear before him, omitting nothing that 
can induce the spectator to bestow on his imitative 
labours the highest of all praise, namely, that they 
give a perfect imitation and representation of the 
material world. 
I have the honour to be, 
With profound regard and respect, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. Knox. 
——_@———— 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
From the time when, pegged into a high little chair, 
we first jerked off, upon the back of a letter, a repre- 
sentation of the skein of silk which our mother was 
unravelling by our side, we have taken a lively 
interest in all the pictorial processes which have so 
abundantly variegated the surfaces of paper and of 
canvas. By almost all these, results have been pro- 
duced more or less gratifying. Perhaps the only effort 
which has provoked our indignation, is the ever- 
present, unmeaning vulgarity which crawls, like a 
plague of loathsome insects in Egypt, over the walls 
of our houses. We reserve, however, our wrath for 
a special outpouring upon “ paper-hangings.” The 
efforts which have affected us with the deepest 
melantholy, are a few of Turner’s later pictures, and 
innumerable bad photographs. To the Art upon 
which the production of these last is chargeable, we 
now confine our observations. 

We recollect to have had our notice called to 
certain objects in the Exhibition of 185], in Class A. 
Class A embraces all that mine of speculative and 
delusive subjects termed “promising.” Those to 
which we now refer purported to be mechanically con- 
structed landscapes, we believe, by Mr. Fox Talbot. 
They were, undoubtedly, “interesting” and curious, 
but. we regarded them as we do the results of a cal- 
culating or talking machine, with astonishment and 
pity. They suggested, too, an uncomfortable idea 
that the “artist” had spilled a cup of café noir over 
sundry sheets of paper, and pinned them up to dry. 
It is not our intention in the present article, or in 
subsequent articles, upon photography, to adopt any 
theories of partizanship, or to be enslaved by any 
prejudices whatever. We shall endeavour to write 
purely in the interests of Ar¢. The character of 
this Journal, as a friend of the easel and palette, is 
sufficiently known to screen us from the jealousy of 
painters; and, on the other hand, we profess so 
ample an acquaintance with the practice and results 
of photography in its various branches, that its 
lovers need not fear our doing it full and impar- 
tial justice: The history of the art, the steps by 
which it progressed, and the formula of these opera- 
tions, are, not so much our province as is its present 
state, and the comparative success of its various pro- 
cesses. Of these, we must be permitted to judge 
with reference to pictorial and illustrative Art in 


general, We think that we are now entitled to 


decline to take up a photograph, and pronounce 
upon it simply as “a most curious and wonderful 
production, made in a few seconds, sir,—in a few 
seconds! Everything is there, you see!” We must 
allow to the art the credit of having established for 
itself a title to be regarded in comparison with its 
neighbours. Photographers do uot now want to be 
patted on the back, and told that they are good 








little buys, and that their performances are very 
creditable, considering their age; but they boldly 
hire the Suffolx Street Gallery, and challenge the 
abstract admiration of the men who have been used 
there to exhibit their own beautiful works. 

It is a critical and timid time of life, this, when 
the quondam schoolboy feels that he must renounce 
the privileges of his class, and be judged as a mau 
by the stern world of men. Such an ordeal, we do 
not hesitate to say, the art of photography is now 
passing through; and this is our starting point. 
Almost up to the present time, it has been, very 
properly, in the hands of chemists and opticians, 
and the men who had a steady hand and a correct 
eye for the “ definition” in a brick-wall, Not that 
we would deny to exceptional productions of years 
ago, to daguerreotype portraits, and to a few “ talbo- 
type” landscapes, a high degree of delicacy and 
artistic beanty; but we may safely say that any- 
thing ores to a satisfactory uniformity of 
successful and pleasing result has only been esta- 
blished within a very receut period. Thus, to close 
the first or introductory branch of our subject, we 
remark, that although we are inclined to admit that 
photography has passed the bounds of mere scientific 
interest, and now takes rank amongst the grect 
pictorial arts of the day,—with lithographic or 
steel-plate printing, and even, with certain broad 
distinctions, with painting itself,—we do not thus 
necessarily place it ona par with any of these 
arts ; it is still, as compared with them, “ in its in- 
fancy ;” and it has its own distinctive defects, which 
are, as yet, more obvious and objectionable than 
any which can ordinarily be charged upon the sister 
Arts. To counterbalance these, however, it has its 
own peculiar charms and beauties, and it possesses 
certain qualities, to be discussed hereafter, both in 
its practice and results, which are altogether its 
own. Whether some of these are to be regarded as 
advantages, or otherwise, will coutinue to be a matter 
of opinion, but they will afford us subject for interest- 
ing discussion and remark. 


Having defined, to some extent, the position to 
which photography has attained, we now turn our 
attention to some of its chief peculiarities as a 
pictorial art. 

Of these, the most obvious, and that which 
undoubtedly lies at the root of its popularity, is 
its essential truthfulness of outline, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, of perspective, and light and 
shade. We are aware that ladies, of uncertain age, 
have discovered and pronounced that “ those pho- 
tographic machines are as false and deceitful as 
the rest of mankind; that the portraits which 
Mr. So-and-so took of them were no more like 
them than nothing at all—their own sisters would 
not have known them!” We are aware that gentle- 
men with uncomfortably large noses (not over well 
“defined” by nature with “ tips”), with immense 
tuberous feet, and double-jointed knees, covered with 
worn-out patterns, have taken pains to spread abroad 
in the public mind an alarming theory about spheri- 
cal aberration. It is true that combinations of 
lenses, arranged so as to shorten the focus, and 
quicken the chemical action of the light, large ones 
especially—such lenses are commonly used for por- 
traiture—are liable to this objection, to a serious 
extent. Such lenses have also other heavy faults. 
Their manufacture we believe to be, at present, very 
imperfectly understood. But the distortion, or dis- 
roportionate enlargement of near objects, produced 
y a landscape lens of good construction, is so very 
small as not to amount to a defect, whilst the “ defi- 
nition” which they give is so wonderfully minute 
and perfect, as to lead us to believe that the con- 
struction and manufacture of these instruments has 
approached very nearly to perfection, and certainly 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. 

We are, then, not only inclined to leave the art 
in quiet possession of its “ corner-stone,” but we 
find it difficult to express how fully, and for how 
many different reasons, we appreciate this attribute 
of photography. We can scarcely avoid moralizing 
in connection with this subject ; since truth is a divine 
quality, at the very foundation of everything that 
is lovely in earth and heaven; and it is, we argue, 
quite impossible that this quality can so obviously 
and largely pervade a popular art, without exercising 
the happest and most important influence, both 
upon the tastes and the morals of the people. It is 
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ibute, to which, we believe, there is, in the 
nye of Art, no parallel ; to whose uses and 
delights we can assign no limits, and shall, of course, 
not attempt to enumerate them. We will apne 
suggest to our readers an offer, by auction, of all th 
lection of genuine pope a portraits of : e 
great and holy men of antiquity, and of our Newton, 
and Milton, and Shakspere! The _ concourse of 
people! The bids! The reserved price! We pro- | 
test there is, in this new spiritual quality of Art, a 
charm of wonderful freshness and power, which is 
quite independent of general or artistic effect, and 
which appeals instinctively to our readiest sym- 
pathies. Every stone, every little perfection, or 
dilapidation, the most minute detail, which, in an 
ordinary drawing, would merit no special attention, 
becomes, in a photograph, worthy of careful study. 
Very commonly, indeed, we have observed that 
these faithful pictures have conveyed to ourselves 
more copious and correct ideas of detail than the 
inspection of the subjects themselves had supplied ; 
for there appears to be a greater aptitude in the 
mind for careful and minute study from paper, and 
at intervals of leisure, than when the mind is occu- 
pied with the general impressions suggested by a 
view of the objects themselves, accompanied, as 
these inspections usually are, by some degree of | 
unsettlement, or of excitement, if the object be one 
of great or unwonted interest. The probable effects 
of the truthfulness of photography upon Art in | 
general, will be considered at a future time. , 

We now come to the disadvantages of this attri- 
bute: for it happens, by a singular fatality, that | 
upon it hangs the chief reproach to photographic | 
productions as works of Art. The fact is, that it is 
too truthful. It insists upon giving us “ the truth, | 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Now, | 
we want, in Art, the first and last of these condi- | 
tions, but we can dispense very well with the middle 
term. Doubtless, it is as truly the province of Art 
to improve upon nature, by control and arrangement, 
as it is to copy her closely in all that we do imitate ; 
and, therefore, we say boldly, that by the non-pos- 
session of these privileges, photography pays a heavy 
compensation to Art, and must for ever remain 
under an immense disadvantage in this respect. 
We are sure that no one will be more ready to sub- 
scribe to the accuracy of this remark, than the 
accomplished photographer himself. No man knows 
so well as he, that very rarely indeed does a land- 
seape arrange itself upon his focussing-glass, as well, 
as effectively, as he could arrange it, if he could. 
No man is so painfully conscious as he is, that 
nature’s lights and shades are generally woefully 
patchy and ineffective, compared with Turner's ; 
and, in short, that although his chemical knowledge 
be perfectly adequate, and his manipulation faultless, 
it is a marvel, an accident, a chance of a thousand, 
when a picture “turns out” as artistic, in every 
respect, as his cultivated taste could wish. 

Next to the truthfulness of photography, its most 
striking peculiarities are its somewhat mechanical 
character, and the rapidity with which its results 
are produced. These characteristics constitute the 
chief elements of the extent and popularity of the 
practice of photography, just as its truthfulness is 
the greatest charm of its results. It was perfectly 
natural and inevitable that when this art began to 
excite universal attention, the whole body of skilled 
draughtsmen looked upon it with jealousy and dis- 
trust. It is inevitable that many artists must con- 
tinue to dislike or to despise it. We can even 
imagine that some who hailed it as a beautiful thing, 
and who even made a partial and timid use of it, have 
harboured it as they would a tame snake; giving it 
a good switching now and then, lest it should grow 
rampant, and bite. It is evident that some classes 
of artists had substantial cause to dread it. It has 
already almost eutirely superseded the craft of the 
miniature painter, and is upon the point of touching, 
with an irresistible hand, several other branches of 
skilled Art. 

But, quite apart from “ interested motives,” there 
was, and there continues to be, a reasonable jealousy, 
hot so much of the Art itself, or of its capabilities 
as of its pretensions, and the spirit of its practice. 
We do not participate in these fears, because we oe 
convinced of two things with reference to this sub- 
an. Firstly, that to practise the Art with distinc- 
-— which will very shortly be, if it be not now 
the only kind of practice which will command 








| shall not hesitate also to exhibit what we consider it 


| with which he is gifted. Your most accomplished 


| best photographer ; and your skilful “ manipulator,” 


| himself with the rules which are applied to Art in 
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notice, requires a much greater acquaintance with 
the principles of Art than would seem | to be 
applicable to “a merely mechanical science. Aud, 
secondly, we are convinced that no extravagant 
“ pretensions” can long be maintained in the public 
mind. Photography does not even now profess to 
be either “high Art,” or in any way a substitute 
for it. We shall endeavour to define clearly, at a 
future time, both what in our opinion it Aas done, 
and what it may yet hope to accomplish; and we 


has not done, and what, in our humble opinion, it 
can never, in the nature of things, hope to do. 

The class of persons, now a very large one, who 
practise photography, is undoubtedly a very different 
class from the old regime of “artists.” It certainly 
includes a vast number who know nothing, and, if 
we judge by their crimes, care less for the principles, 
we will not say of Art, but of common sense and 
decency. But even these, its practice, how degrad- 
ing soever to an “artist,” may insensibly benefit. 
Whatever Art may, in the opinion of some, suffer 
from photography, that large class of the public, 
who are sunk so far Jelow Art, will unquestionably 
reap from it a more than compensating advantage. 
We do not believe in its power to deter any youth, 
to whom nature has given an artist’s eye and heart, 
from a proper cultivation of those tastes and talents 


artist, if he will stoop to the task, will ever be your 


if he be possessed likewise of a grain of sense or 
perception, will never rest until he has acquainted 


its higher walks; and he will then make it his con- 
stant and most anxious study how he can apply 
these rules to his own pursuit. And this—although 
no easy matter, and a thing not to be perfected in a 
day—he will find to be a study which will admit of 
the most varied and satisfactory application. 

The rapidity of production of which the merely 
mechanical process of photographic picture making 
is capable, may easily become a source of great 
mischief. The student should bear in mind that 
what he is to aim at is not the production of a large 
nuinber of “ good” pictures, but, if possible, of ONE 
which shall satisfy all the requirements of his judg- 
ment and taste. That one, when produced, will be, 
we need not say, of infinitely greater value to his 
feelings and reputation than a “ lane-full” of merely 
“good” pictures. Think of the careful thought 
and labour which are expended over every successful 
piece of canvas, and the months of patient work 
which are requisite to perfect a first-class steel 
plate! and then turn to the gentleman who describes 
a machine which he has contrived for taking six 
dozen pictures in a day! Every one of them—this 
is the distressing part of the business—every one of 
them capable of throwing off as many impressions 
as the steel plate! We shudder to think of the thou- 
sands of vile “ negatives” boxed up at this moment 
in holes and corners, any one of which may, on 
a sunny day, hatch a brood of hateful “ positives.” 

We feel it to be a solemn duty to remind photo- 
graphers of the responsibilities which they incur by 
harbouring these dangerous reproductive produc- 
tions; and we beg of them—for their own sakes, 
and for that of society—to lose no time in washing 
off, or otherwise destroying, by far the greater part 
of these “ negative” possessions. 


When Daguerre and his contemporaries, some 
twenty years ago, succeeded in fixing the most 
delieate lights and shades, reflected from an object 
through an optical lens upon polished silver sur- 
faces, the world was charmed with the invention. 
It was, indeed, exquisitely beautiful in its results. 
To the present day we believe that, in point of deli- 
cacy and detail, there is no pictorial process in the 
whole range of Art that cau be said to surpass the 
daguerreotype. But the costly metallic medium, 
with its unpleasantly brilliant reflecting surface, was 
a manifest difficulty in the way of its adaptations; 
whilst the fact of its being a non-reproductive pro- 
cess excluded the idea of its application to the various 
commercial and valuable purposes for which the 
great principle of photographic representation was 
seen to be so strikingly available. Thus we take 
leave of “daguerreotypes.” They are very wonderful 
and very beautiful; but they are no more available 
for the popular uses of Art than are the costly illu- 





minated manuscripts in the British Museum The 
only purposes to which this process is now anni; 
are to an exceedingly limited and rapidly narrowing 
extent in portraiture,.and for the to 
which latter use the smoothness of its surface and 
its delicacy have been the attractions. 

We have now to beg the patient attention of our | 
readers, whilst we point out some most wonderfyl | 
adaptations of the photographic art. 

To Mr. Fox Talbot is due, we believe, the pro. 
duction of the first matrix, or “ negative,” by 
means of the camera, which, by a second 
still purely photographic, and capable of inde. 
finite repetition, gave a “ positive” result—that 
is, a picture with objects in their correct relative 
positions, and with the proper relations of light 
and shade. Now, it is obvious that, in order to 
accomplish these objects, the matrix, or “ negative,” 
must be produced in the camera with all these 
conditions reversed. The right hand of the pi 
must be brought to the left ; blacks must be white, 
and whites black; shadows must be clear, and high 
lights opaque. We wish also to call attention to 
another most striking apparent difficulty. The 
foreground of a picture requires, of course, that its 
shadows should be deep and broad, and its whole 
treatment bold and decisive, as compared with the 
distant portions of the landscape. Now, since the 
depth and boldness uf a photographic result depend 
upon the chemical action of the light not being too 
strong (for the effect of an over-exposed picture iss 
general feebleness, all the shadow being by degrees 
obliterated), it results that the chemical power of 
the rays of light reflected from the objects in the 
view is required to be greatest from the most distant 
ones, and lessening in exact proportion as they 
approach the foreground of the picture; and this, 
contrary to all apparent reason, is found to be pre- 
cisely the case; and all the other above-named 
required conditions—by a sort of providential 
arrangement so remarkable that it looks exceedingly 
like a special one, rather than by any complicated 
devices of Mr. Fox Talbot’s—hasten to crowd them- 
selves upon this wonderful “ negative” picture. 
The lens, of its own accord, reverses the relative 
position of the objects,—throws right to the left, 
and left to the right,—the chemical action of the 
light J/ackening (instead of whitening) the prepared 
surface in the most inconceivably delicate proportion 
to its intensity. We have, altogether, such an indi- 
visible, unalterable, and appropriate combination of 
natural laws, bearing upon the subject with such 
perfect benevolence towards the desired result, that 
it has frequently struck us that a photographie pic- 
ture is not so much a contrivance of man as a design 
of nature, with which we have become napP 
acquainted, and which to neglect in cultivation 
would approach nearly to a sin. 

The process originally employed by Mr. For 
Talbot is the one which is termed the Talbotype, or 
“Calotype.” The medium used is paper, 
freed from metallic specks, and of an even texture; 
it is saturated with an iodide of silver. The expe- 
sure in the camera varies froin four to 
minutes. The image, when removed from 
camera, is a /atent one, or very feebly visible. 
is “developed” (that is, the action of the 
blackening the salt of silver is carried on to ™ 
required extent) by means of gallic acid. This 
venerable and respectable process is still em 
to a very limited extent, chiefly by artists 
amateur travellers, who are not 80 much anxious t0 
produce fine pictures as to carry away suggestions 
and remembrances, its portability and 
being great recommendations; yet, as we 
before stated, we have seen very beautiful resalts 
by this process—very far more to our liking a 
for instance, any good-sized /andscape by the a 
men process. For example, amongst many 
have been before the public, the views in the 
nees (12 in. by 14 in.) by the hn - ier, are 
admirable for their texture, perspective, and % 

Mr. Buckle, of Leamington, and Mr. Rosling, 
Reigate, were each neat and beautiful calotype 
manipulators in the early days of the art. af 

We shall thus for the present take our 
the second great division of the photographi¢ Fr 
cesses, but shall probably have occasion to of 
it collaterally in comparison with the results of pr” 


cesses to be discussed hereafter. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


No. XLIII.—WILLIAM FREDERICK WITHERINGTON, R.A. 
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He doctrine, almost universally admitted, that the | 


young mind is directed towards a particular pursuit 
in life by the circumstances which surround it, or 


the locality wherein the child is reared and nur- | 


tured, notwithstanding its general truth, meets with 
many exceptionable cases serving to contravene it. 


* Genius sets at defiance all such seeming natural laws, | th ) 
| willow, instead of, as now, running silently between long rows of unsightly 


often soars far away from the home and scenes of its 


childhood, and finds a region in which to expatiate and | 
| probably did, and it might have given an impulse to the direction to which 


labour, either in a world of imagination or of practical 
utility, quite distinct from that of its birth. Genius is 
free and fetterless— 


‘* Tt spurns at all bounds, it mocks all decrees ;” 


it triumphs over every obstacle placed in its upward path, till it reaches the 
goal of its ambition, and lies down in peace. It is singular, too, to notice how 
the youthful mind, so far from being influenced as it grows up by early asso- 
ciations, frequently turns in the very opposite direction ; boys, for example, 





circumstances ; but nowhere, perhaps, is this so evident as among artists of 
every grade. 

We have a notable example of the truth of this assertion in the case of the 
veteran painter whose name stands at the head of this article. Mr. Wither- 
ington was born on the 26th of May, 1785, in an old house of the Elizabethan 
period, long since taken down, that was situated in Goswell Street, London, 
within a hundred yards of the spot on which the ancient civic barrier of 
Aldersgate formerly stood. Now, although this locality shows a very different 
aspect at the present time to that it exhibited towards the close of the last 
century, it cannot be supposed the embryo artist derived the least breath of 
inspiration from the objects by which he was there surrounded. It is quite 
true that within a mile of the paternal dwelling he might, as a boy, have 
wandered in meadows glittering with the early dew in spring, and fragrant 
with the new-mown grass in summer; he may have followed the windings of 
the New River, as it flowed through verdant banks shaded by alder and 


houses, and in the midst of a teeming, noisy, and bustling population: this he 


subsequently his Art-sympathies turned. Neither was there at home, so far 
at least as we have heard, much to encourage an innate love of Art, though no 


, attempt was made to oppose it; on the contrary, when the child, as was his 


wont, defaced every available spot in the house with “ sketches in chalk,”’ his 


| father found it advisable at length to substitute a slate and pencil for the wall 


whose only knowledge of the ocean and a sailor’s life has been gained from | 


books, have felt an irresistible impulse to face the discomforts of the one and 


the perils of the other, have entered the navy, and risen to be great com- | 


manders: in fact, in every profession, calling, or business, numerous instances 
might be adduced of the mind working in manifest independence of extraneous 


Ezpreved ty? 


Witherington happened to be introduced to a gentleman who had been a 
student in the Royal Academy ; he lent the young amateur—for at this time 
he had scarcely thought of adopting the Arts as a profession—some of the 
studies made in the schools, and also recommended him to draw from plaster 
casts. After some little practice from these models he succeeded in gaining 
admittance, as a probationer, to the Academy Schools, and subsequently became 
a regular student, continuing to work there assiduously for a considerable time 
ere he finally resolved to forego every other pursuit. in favour of that which 
stood foremost in his estimation. Having made his selection, he entered upon 
it heartily and diligently as a landseape painter nominally ; yet in many of his 
pictures the figures introduced occupy so prominent a position, and are so 
relatively large, as almost to give to the work the character of a figure subject. 

We have spoken of Mr. Witherington as a “veteran” in Art, and surely one 
who has been before the public as an exhibitor for nearly 


RETURNING FROM CHURCH. 


and chalk, and would occasionally facilitate his studies by drawing, for him to 
copy, a face in profile, or parts of a face: thus was the first seed cast into the 
uncultured mind. After the productions in slate came black lead pencils and 
paper, and pictures multiplied without number till the boy was old enough to 
be sent to school, aud then there was little or no time to give to the favourite 
pursuit. School-days passed away, and business followed, yet amid iis occupa- 
tions all leisure moments were devoted to copying prints, drawings, and 
pictures, varied with attempts at original composition. While thus engaged 


({<. and G. P. Nicholls 


richly earned such an appellation: a rare occurrence indeed is it to find a 
painter in his seventy-fourth year possessing so much vigour of intellect and 
steadiness of hand as he exhibited last year, and as we sincerely hope he will 
show us in years to come. Our recollection of his works extends over nearly 
thirty years, during which he produced publicly about one hundred pictures. 
He first appeared at the British Institution, in 1810-11, with a view of 
“intern Abbey,” and soon after, at the Royal Academy, he exhibited 
“A Cottage at Hartwell, Bucks ;” his earliest attention being directed to 
those strictly rustic scenes which constitute, perhaps, his best works. These 
were followed by “ A Forest Scene,” with figures digging and carting gravel ; 
'“The Top;” “A Hay-field;” “Returning Home,” a subject of rustic 
figures; “Shepherd Boys;” “The Fifth of November;” “The Reaper's 
Repast ;” “ The Dancing Bear ;” “John Gilpin :” these were all exhibited at 


half a century has | the Royal Academy prior to the year 1824, and, as the titles of the pictures 
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suggest, show considerable variety in the subjects selected ; so also do many of 
those painted during the six following years, as—“ A Modern Picture Gallery, 
with Portraits;” “The Beggar's Petition;” “The Robin;” “ Lavinia ;” 
“ Preparing for Market ;” “ Market Gardeners Loading ;” “Guess my name r 
“The Hop Garden ;” “ Don Quixote and Saucho Panza after their rencontre 
with the Yanguesian Carriers;” “The Soldier's Wife ;” “Heath Scene, 
Kent:” “The Orchard:” with several pictures of East Indian scenery, 
painted from sketches by Colonel Johnson, Xc., in the vicinity of Bombay 
especially. In 1830 Mr. Witherington was elected Associate of the Academy 
jn room of the now President, then chosen to fill a vacancy in the ranks of the 
Academicians. 

It was about this period that the declining state of the artist’s health com- 
pelled him not only to pass much of his time out of the studio, but to resort 
during the summer and autumn months to the country, where, amid “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” he might recruit his exhausted energies and strength. 
He employed the far greater portion of these months painting in the open 
air; and to this may be attributed the comparatively small number of pictures 
he exhibited for the two or three years after his election as an Associate, and 
also the fact that almost all his succeeding works were landscapes. ‘The rich 
and picturesque county of Kent seems to have been favourite sketching-ground 
with him; and one more beautiful—with its ample woods, extensive parks, 


Z DE 


productive orchards, festooned hop-gardens, verdant : 
silvery streams, and variety of hill an dale—is not ted teats — by 
England. In 1831 he exhibited “The Corn-field ;” in 1832 “Din ve: broad 
a rustic scene; in ]834, “ Farm-house, Cudham, Kent,” a mi . le 
borough, Kent,” and “ Reaping ;” in 1835, “The Ferry,” and “ wa 
Brasted, Kent ;” in 1836, a picture painted for the late Earl of Egre o 
“ View of Petworth Park,” as seen at a dinner given by the earl to five ri 
women and children ; in 1837, ‘‘ A Lucky Escape,” and “ Studies for mae 
in 1838, “ Displaying the Catch,” a finely painted work, which og 
young rustic exultingly showing a net full of fish, he has succeeded intakine : 
rm —e = brother of the angle, whose countenance sufciety 
indicates his own ill-luck. Another of this year’s contributi “ 
Scene, near Cudham, Kent.” Ontributions was a “Lane 
“The Rencontre,” exhibited in 1839, is a subject scarcely wo 
which the artist bestowed upon it: a group Of children ri ha 
caused by a small dog trying to reach a brood of gosliugs in a pond, while the 
maternal goose repels the aggressor. ‘The Rise of the Ravensbourne Kest 
Kent,” exhibited at the same time, is a very pleasing picture. Three '. - 
having occurred by death this year among the Royal Academicians, the 
Associates elected in the room of the deceased members included the name of 
Mr. Witherington; the others were Mr. Maclise aud Mr. Hart: the election 


BREAKFAST. . rs. and G. P, Nichelle» 


took place in February, 1840. The only picture he sent that year was 

entitled “ Stacking Hay.” It is possible that at this time the artist was till in 
too delicate a state of health to labour much at his easel; whether or not this os 
~ case, he came out in the following year with a manifest increase of pete Na 
rear gs of re Repose ;” “ Winchester Tower, 
ls astle, from Romney Lock ;” “ View from Kes ’ Tome . 9° 
a Morant’s Court Hill, from Dry Hill ale oe = i “ai 
re Kentish sceues are rendered with much taste, feeling and truth 
! mbledon Ferry, near Henley-on-Thames,” and “ Passing the Lock Wind s 
rer aud exhibited in 1842, are two very pleasing examples of Mr Wither- 
masks — _ several acceseories are introduced skilfully and appro- 
s an a rang English character is given to the scenes. One 
whe Fa =s nic : were in the Academy in the exhibition of 1843 was 
rome 5 ie panel sk ‘The Supposed Death of Imogen” consists of 
pone Ren. ge paatemphation the presumed dead body. he next in the 
Hop tha he — which Mr. Witherington’s name appeared was, “The 
> hag -% = ec - the late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf; the charming little 
ees * ” subject, but with some alteration in the composition 
Some wee erbon, and now in the “Vernon Collection,” at M \. 
g use, was Rever exhibited at the Academy. After this followed 


a “Study from Nature, near Hayes, Kent,” a group of trees not of the most 
picturesque character, but fresh, verdant, and truthful in general form ane 
in the delineation of foliage. Another Kentish scene—“ Hayes — 
also a study from nature—completes the series of the year : the perspective 
the common is most successfully delineated. : 

The year 1844 bore evidence that Mr. Witherington had extended his travel 
beyond the hedgerows and green meadows of Kent, and the banks of t 
Thames about Windsor and Maidenhead, to which his travels in search ~ 
picturesque seem hitherto to have been restricted : the five pictures exhity 
by him in that year are from sketches taken in Wales. “A Lift om the Way 
Home” shows a valley, shut in by crags and mountairs, where & 
stopped to take in a group of Welsh peasants returning from market. 
figures are “ put in” with much skill, and are rather rich in colour, 
four others, two are views near Bettws-y-Coed, the third a scene 00 a the 
North Wales, and the fourth, “ Stepping-stones on the Machno.” One of 1 
best of these Welsh views is the “ Falls of Machno” (1845). ‘The subject 
selected, and has many points of execution and colour that render It rw 

he Greeting,” and “ Returning from the Village,” are both of the pee 

Another change of locality appeared in one, at least, of the pictures - 4 
by this painter in 1846—a “ Midday Scene near Bideford, Devon. oh 

——————" 
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close wooded scene, with the sunlight breaking very naturally through the masses 
of foliage ; the trees are graceful in form, truthful in character, and freely painted. 
Its companions in the gallery were “ Harvest Time,” and “ The Rescue of 
Roland Greme:” the former a nook of a corn-field, closed in on the left by a 
group of trees; reapers are at work in the foreground, cutting and binding into 
sheaves the golden grain: it is a capital picture of its class. So also is another, 
exhibited in the following year—‘‘ The Mid-day Retreat,” a work on which 
much labour was bestowed, and not without the most advautageous results. 
The “retreat” consists of a thick screen of trees, which were undoubtedly 
closely copied from nature. The distribution of light and shade is most 
judicious; but the foliage would have gained additional value if touched in 
with a fuller and more free pencil. With this were exhibited “‘ The Village,” 
and “Going to Market.” The former, prefaced in the catalogue of the Academy 
by a quotation from Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” is a work of very striking 
excellence, though the remark we just made with respect to the handling of the 
foliage applies with equal force to the trees in this picture. “Going to Market” 
almost takes rank as a figure subject. A farmer, before starting for the neigh- 
bouriug town, is caressing a young child which its mother holds up to his face. ! 








Engraved by] 


others. His next contributions to the Academy comprised, “ The Bird’s Nest 
in Danger,” another close, wooded scene, to which animation is given by a 
group of young urchins, one of whom climbs a tree in search of a nest; 

Crammock Water, Buttermere,” a true but somewhat Aard/y expressed 
representation; and “Derwent and Bassenthwaite Lakes.” In 1553 he 
exhibited “The Village Post Office,” the best figure picture he ever produced— | 
the characters well studied and well drawu; “A Summer Afternoon,” a | 
pleasant, glowing landscape; and “The Way round the Park:” the subject | 
is only a walk “fenced” with trees, whose shaded tones are broken by gleams | 
of sunlight, faithfully described. In the following year appeared “ The Park,” 

Harvesting near Derwentwater,” anda “ Water-Mill,” three subjects differing | 
much from each other, but all treated with truth and a right feeling for the 
picturesque in nature. 

I'wo out of the three pictures exhibited in 1853 were painted in Surrey ; 
one, entitled “The Silent Mole,” a large canvas, presenting a view of the 
narrow, gentle river winding through fertile meadows, and enlivened by the 
introduction of a fisherman in a boat raising some “eel-pots;” the other 
& group of children “Gathering Watercresses” on its banks. The third 
painting was called “The Homestead,” a most agreeable composition—at least 
to those who, like ourselves, can enjoy such truly English pastoral scenes. In 





THE HARVEST-FIEL!. 


| views—“ On the Greta,” and “ Mid-day.” 


The subject is better suited to a smaller canvas than that on which it is 
painted. 

_ In 1848 appeared another “ Harvest Fretp,” one of our woodcuts, very 
similar in character and treatment to that already described. It was accom- 
panied by a “ Scene in North Devon,” a passage of thickly wooded landscape, 
the light penetrating here and there through the dense masses of foliage, and 
serving to make the darkness more visible. ‘“ Breakrast,” also one of the 
woodcuts, a husbandman seated on a newly felled log of timber, and partaking 
of his frugal meal, which his wife and children have brought him, is another 
of those rustic scenes identified with the best works of this painter. It was 
exhibited in 1849, together with two views sketched among the English 
lakes—“ Grasmere,” and “ Ambleside :” the former especially is treated with 
much poetic feeling. ‘The following year produced “Summer,” the title given 


toa subject of sylvan scenery; “Coniston Lake;” “The Mountain Road ;” 
and a di¢ of Marlborough Forest : all of them works that maintained the repu- 
tation of the artist. In 1851 he exhibited ‘“‘ Midsummer ;” a “ Scene in Knowle 
Park, Kent, after Stormy Weather ;” and a “ View from the Troutbeck Road 
looking over Windermere:” the first of these we greatly preferred to the 








{J and G. P. Nicholls 


1856 the public saw in Trafalgar Square five subjects from his pencil: two 
painted near Chudleigh, Devonshire—one called “ The Brook,” the other 
“The Glen;” two, mespectively entitled, “ Winter,” and “ Autumn,”—the 
former typified by a labourer employed in cutting down timber, to whom 
achild has brought his daily meal, and the latter by three children homeward- 
bound from gleaning; the fifth, “ ReruRNING FROM Cuvurcn,” forms one of 
our illustrations. Four pictures constitute Mr. Witherington’s quota to the 
exhibition of 1857—‘ Early Summer ;” “ In Lyndale, North Devon ;” “ The 
Never-failing Brook—the Busy Mill;” and “Spring.” Last year he sent two 
On these we have no space to 
comment; and they have been so recently the subject of our remarks as to 
render any further observation unnecessary. 

Mr. Witherington is a trae lover of Kuglish ground, and an able illustrator 
of its “thousand sights of loveliness.” Unlike very many of our artists, he 
has not been beguiled by the beauties of continental scenery to quit his native 
land in search of the picturesque. Here he has found enongh and to spare ; 
and when his own sun goes down—long may it be first, though the shadows of 
his life are rapidly lengthening—he will leave behind very many pleasant and 
faithful memories of nooks and corners of old Eugland lighted up by the sun- 
shine, and enriched by the fancy, of his pencil. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 13.—RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 


Tux late President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, has spoken of the career of 
Richard Wilson as “a reproach to the age in 
which he lived. With powers which ought to have 
raised him to the highest fame, and recommended 
him to the most prosperous fortune, Wilson was 
suffered to live embarrassed and to die poor ;” and 
this at a time when £2000 a year could be realised 
by an inferior artist, Barret, ulthongh “ Wilson’s 
landscapes,” to use Barry’s words, “afford the 
happiest illustration of whatever there is fascinating, 
rich, precious, and harmonious in the Venetian 
colouring,”—a testimony which nothing but genuine 
merit could have extorted from such a critic. A 
more caustic writer, equally able to decide on true 
merit, Dr. Walcot (better known as Peter Pindar), 
despite of the neglect of would-be cognoscenti, ex- 
claimed, in his satiric “Odes to the Royal Acade- 
micians :’’"— 
——— “ Old red-nosed Wilson's art 
Will hold its empire o'er my heart, 
By Britain left in poverty to pine. 
But, honest Wilson, never mind, 
Immortal praises thou shalt find, 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 
Thou start’st at my prophetic rhymes ! 
Don't be impatient for these times— 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred year!” 
The justness of Walcot’s judgment has been 
abundantly testified since he wrote these lines ; the 
pictures that Wilson could ouly sell for a few 
pounds each, and then only to charitable pawn- 
brokers, have since fetched as many hundreds.* 
At one time the “‘ English Claude” was so far re- 
duced in circumstances as to be wnable to execute 4 
small commission when he was in great want of it, 
because he had not money envugh to purchase 
canvas and colours.+ 
The great landscape painter was born in one of 
the finest districts of Wales, that most picturesque 
haunt of landscape painters. He was the third son 
of the Rev. John Wilson, Rector of Penegoes, in 
Montgomeryshire, where he was born in 1713. 
His mother was of the family of Wynne, of Lees- 
wood, near Mold, Flintshire. He received a good 
classical education, and early showed a marked pre- 
dilection for drawing. He was taken to London, at 
the age of fifteen, by his relative, Sir George 
Wynne, and placed under Wright, a portrait painter. 
He soon, however, commenced on his own account, 
and painted, among other notables, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York. After some time he set 
off for Italy, where, unconscious of the beut of his 
genius, he continued to paint portraits. There he 
frequented good society, and was much respected. 
Zuccherelli and Vernet, having seen his sketches, 
prevailed upon him to relinquish portrait and apply 
himself to landscape painting. Raphael Mengs 


painted his portrait in exchange for a landscape. | 
In 1755, after six years’ residence in Italy, he re- | 


turned, and took up his abode in London. 


He 


continued to paint fine pictures, but his art was too 


intellectual for the public taste of his day. His 
style was too broad, suggestive, and masterly; it 


savoured too much of “mind” and artistic feeling | 
to meet with a just echo in the breath of the un- | 
initiated. Still he persevered, without catering to the | 


bad taste that was, and almost always is, fashionable. 
rhe style of this distinguished artist formed an 
epoch in English landscape painting. His claims 
to praise are, grandeur in the choice or invention 
of his scenes, fe licity in the distribution of his lights 
and shadows, freshness and harmony in his tints. 
Fuse]; says that, “ Wilson’s taste was so exquisite, 


and his eye so chaste, that whatever came from his | 


easel bore the stamp of elegance and truth. His 
subjects were the selections of taste; and whether 
of the simple, the elegant, or the sublime, they were 


h he used to place along the wash 
ae. ms his studio, and which in these days 
bee A om manaree to two hundred guineas each, 
dealer (who told the pth mg he & well-known picture 
one, two, and 

+ It Was 


® Small pi tures, w) ic 
r skirting boards 
Will be 


wer 


sometimes three guineas 

furnishe ) y ’ 
mis. doy ih : by the young man who had reecom- 
im MS patron, at oO afterws : 
cearch, ont one mn hoy who afterwards entered the 
amateur artist, the K 
become a paints 
might be 
talent, 


r, but was sb ml ~aring W ’ 
poo agg - shocked at fearing Wilson's fate 


! 
iis felt he had not a tithe of his 


— 


| treated with equal success. Indeed, he possessed | 
that versatility of power as to be one minute an 
eagle sweeping the heavens, and the next a wren 
twittering a simple note on the humble thorn. 
The brilliancy and beauty of his skies and distances, 
supported by rich and reposive masses of shade 
thrown over the woods, rocky hills, and buildings \ 
which usually constituted his middle distances, toge- | matured ability, and declined in public 
ther with his well-handled, truthful, and admirably | He at one time resided where so man great 
arranged foregrounds, displayed this great painter | painters had lived before him, in the north arcade 
to every advantage in the recent Art-Treasures Ex- of the Piazza, Covent Garden; then in Charlotte 
hibition at Manchester. | Street, Fitzroy Square; in Great Queen Street, 


Wilson was one of the founders of the 
Academy, and his portrait appears in the interest 
| pictures of its early members, by Zoffany ; the 

Academy was ultimately of pecuniary use to him 
| when he was appointed its secretary—it was all 

he then had to depend upon ; and he shifted his 
Tondon resideuces for the worse as he increased jp 


== -« 


COLOMONDIE HOUSE. 


Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; at the corner of Foley Place, | the artist loved, and where he would ramble daily 
Great Portland Street; and lastly, in a wretched | with his faithful dog, who once returned howling 
lodging in Totteuham Street, Tottenham Court | a/one to the house, and dragged a servant by the 
Road. From thence he made a sudden flight to | clothes to the spot where Wilson lay — 
Wales, and a happy and comfortable home. The | suffering the first stroke of a mortal malady 0 
death of his brother put him into possession of which he died soon afterwards. 














| 
| Royal Academy of Artists. : 
| 1782, aged 69.” And beneath this inscription is | memory ; the Marquis of Westminster, 


the writer) for sums of 


celebrity in his day as an | 
ev. Mr. Peters, who had intended to | 


property in his native land, and a profitable lead 
mine was found upon his estate. He resided at 
Colomondie, the seat of his cousin, Miss Catherine 
Jones, to whose estates he would also have suc- 
ceeded had he survived her. It is in the village of 
Lianverris, Denbighshire, in the midst of scenery 


His tomb, near the entrance to the parish cbureh 
of St. Mary, at Mold, is a handsome and well- 
constructed sarcophagus, which, with the pretty bit 
of scenery it commands, forms the subject of the 
accompanying woodcut. On it is engraved— The 
remains of Richard Wilson, Esq., Member of the 
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Interred May 15, 


| added a tribute to his memory in the Welsh lan- | Eastlake, P.R.A., 
| guage, which obtained the prize at the Eisteddfod 


of 1852, of which the following version is offered :— 
“ From life’s first dawn his genius shed its rays, 
And Nature owned him in his earliest days 
A willing suitor; skill'd her lines t'im part 
With all the lore and graces of his Art: 
His noble works are still admired, and claim 
The just reward of an enduring fame.” 


The Rev. Dr. Williams, Rector of Nannerch, near | 
Mold, is collecting subscriptions for the erection of 


THE TOMB OF WILSON, 


| a handsome monument inside the church to Wilson's 


and other distinguished Latery 
| have come forward with liberal contributions, 


| it is hoped, will induce many to follow their exam™ 


F. W. Farenott. 
_ 


— 


by 
* Our sketch of the house was made some Yori! 
Mr. Harrison, an artist since deceased. Linton, the vel 
tomb was recently furnished by Mr. a" tive and biog 
known painter, together with notes dese that has hitherto 
phical—the only assistance of the kind f papers. 
been received by the writer of this series of p@ 
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ON DOMESTIC GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


2. Dice, TaBLEs, DravGuts, Carns. 


Ar an early period the German tribes, as known to 
the Romans, were notoriously addicted to gambling. 
We are informed by Tacitus that a German in his 
time would risk not only his property, but his own 
personal liberty, on a throw of the dice; and if he 
lost, he submitted patiently, as a point of honour, 
to be bound by his opponent, and carried to the 
market to be sold into slavery. The Anglo-Saxons 
appear to have shared largely in this passion; and 
their habits of gambling ave alluded to in different 
writers. A well-known writer of the first half of 
the twelfth century, Ordericus Vitalis, tells us that 
in his time even the prelates of the church were in 
the habit of playing at dice. A still more celebrated 
writer, John of Salisbury, who lived a little later in 
the same century, speaks of dice-playing as being 
then extremely prevalent, and enumerates no less 
than ten different games, which he names in Latin, 
as follows :—tessera, calculus, tabula (tables), uria 
vel Dardana pugna (Troy fight), tricolus, senio 
(sice), monarchus, orbiculi, taliorchus, and vulpes 
(the game of fox).—‘‘ De Nugis Curialium,” lib. i. 
c. 5. The sort of estimation in which the game was 
then held is curiously illustrated by an anecdote in 
the Carlovingian romance of “ Parise la Duchesse,” 
where the King of the Hungarians wishes to con- 
trive some means of testing the real character (aris- 
tocratic or plebeian) of his foundling, young Hugues, 
not then known to be the son of the Duchess Parise. 
A party of robbers (which appears not to have been 
a specially disreputable avocation among the Haun- 
garians of the romance) are employed, first to 
seduce the youth to “the chess and the dice,” and 
afterwards to lead him against his will to a thieving 
expedition, the object of which was to rob the 
treasury of the king, his godfather. They made a 
great hole in the wall, and thrust Hugues throngh 
it. The youth beheld the heaps of gold and silver 
with astonishment ; but, resolved to touch none of 
the wealth he saw around him, his eyes fell upon 
a coffer on which lay three dice, “ made and pointed 
in fine ivory.” 
* Garde sor i. escrin, si a veu iij. dez, 
Qui sont de fin yvoire et fait et pointuré.” 
Parise la Duchesse, p. 94. 

Hugues seized the three dice, thrust them into his 
bosom, and, returning through the breach in the wall, 





told the robbers that he had carried away “the worth | 


of four cities.” 


When the robbers heard his explana- | 


tion, they at once concluded, from the taste he had 
displayed on this occasion, that he was of gentle | 
blood, and the king formed the same opinion on the | 


result of this trial. 
During the period of which we are now speaking 


—the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—the use of | 


dice had spread itself from the highest to the very 
lowest class of the population. 
that of the game of hazard, in which the chance of 
each player rested on the mere throw of the dice, it 
was the common game of the low frequenters of the 
taverns, that class which lived upon the vices of 


Fig. 1.—MEDLEVAL GAMBLERS. 


society, and which was hardly looked upon as 
belonging to society itself. The practice and results 


In its simpler form, | 





the clothes they carried upon them, on which the 
tavern-keepers, who seem to have acted also as 
pawnbrokers, readily lent small sums of money. 
We often read of men who got into the taverner’s 
hands, playing as well as drinking themselves naked ; 
and in a well-known manuscript of the beginning of 
the fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 2 B, VII. fol. 
167 v°) we find an illumination which represents 
this process very literally (Fig. 1). One, who is 
evidently the more aged of the two players, is 
already perfectly naked, whilst the other is reduced 
to his shirt. The illuminator appears to have in- 
tended to represent them as playing against each 
other till neither had anything left, like the two 
celebrated cats of Kilkenny, who ate one another up 
until nothing remained but their tails. 

A burlesque parody on the church service, 
written in Latin, perhaps as early as the thirteenth 
century, and printed in the “ Reliquia Antique,” 
gives us rather a curious picture of tavern manners 
at that early period. The document is profane, 
—much more so than any of the parodies for which 
Houe was prosecuted; but it is only a moderate 
example of the general laxness in this respect which 
prevailed, even among the clergy, in what have been 
called “the ages of faith.” This is entitled “The 
Mass of the Drunkards,” and contains a running 
allusion to the throwing of the three dice, and the loss 
of clothing which followed ; but it is full of Latin 
puns on the words of the church service, and the 
greater part of it would not bear a translation. 

Tt will have been already remarked that, in all 
these anecdotes and stories, the ordinary number of 





the dice is three. This appears to have been the 


number used in most of the common games. In 
our cat (No. 2), taken from the illumination in a 
copy of Jean de Vignay’s translation of Jacobus de 


4 
Fig. 2.—A DICE-PLAYER. 


Cessolis (MS. Reg. 19 C, XI.), the dice-player 
appears to hold but two dice in his hand; bué this 
is to be laid solely to the charge of the draughts- 
man’s want of skill, as the text tells us distinctly 
that he has three. We learn also from the text, 
that in the jug he holds in his right hand he carries 
his money, a late example of the use of earthen 
vessels for this purpose. T'wo dice were, however, 
sometimes used, especially in the game of hazard, 
which appears to have been the great gambling 


Fig. 3.—A GAMDLING PARTY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


game of the middle ages. Chaucer, in the “ Par- | utility, yet this has been attempted at various times, 


donere’s Tale,” describes the hazardours as playing 


with two dice. But in the curious scene in the | 
giving the die the form of a man, so doubled up, 


“Towneley Mysteries” (p. 241), a work apparently 
contemporary with Chaucer, the tormenters, or 
executioners, are introduced throwing for Christ’s 
unseamed garment with three dice; the winner 
throws fifteen points, which could only be thrown 
with that number of dice. A very curious piece of | 
painted glass, now in the possession of Mr. Pair- | 
holt, of German manufacture, and forming part, | 
apparently, of a series illustrative of the history of | 
the Prodigal Son, represents a party of gamblers at | 


| dice, of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, in 
_ which they are playing with two dice. It is copied | 
| in our cut (Fig. 3). The original bears the inscrip- | 


tion, “Jan Van Hassell Tryngen in hausfrau,” 
with a merchant’s mark, and the date, 1532. Three 
dice, however, continued to be used long after this, 


and not only in a very grotesque, but in a similar 
manner at very distant periods. This was done by 


that when thrown he fell in different positions, so 
as to show the points uppermost, like an ordinary 
die. The smaller example represented in our cut 
(Fig. 4) is Roman, and made of silver, and several 


Fig. 4.—ORNAMENTAL DICE. 











from time to time alluded to during the | Roman dice of the same form are known. It 
sintoonth oh eovententh centuries. | is singular that the same idea should have pre- 
It would not seem easy to give much ornamen- | sented itself at a much later period, and, as far 
tation to the form of dice without destroying their | as we can judge, without any room for supposing 


of gambling are frequently referred to in the popular 
writers of the later middle ages. People could no 
longer stake their personal liberty on the throw, but 
they played for everything they had—even for 
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+ was by imitation. Our second example, | belonging to a rather later period of the fourteenth | most celebrated as a favourite game among 
arr Pcl hed than the other, and carved in box- | century (MS. Reg. 18 A, XVIII. fol. 157 v°), we | parsons. - ity 
wood, is of German work, and apparently as old as | have a diagram which shows the board as composed Auother game existing in the middle ages, but 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Both are | of two tables, represented in our cut No.6. It was much more rarely alluded to, was called 
now in the fine and extensive collection of Lord | probably this construction which caused the name | ladies, and has still preserved that name in French 
Londesborough. to be used in the plural; and as the Anglo-Saxons In English, it was changed for that of 

The simple throwing of the dice was rather an | always used the name in the singular, as is the case also derived no doubt from the circumstance of 2 
excitement than an amusement; and at an early | with John of Salisbury in the twelfth century, while | the men from one square to another. Our cut 
period people sought the latter by a combination of | the plural is always used by the writers of a later date, 
the dice-throwing with some other system of move- | we seem justified in concluding that the board used by 
ments or calculations. In this way, no doubt, origi- | the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans consisted of 
nated the different games enumerated above by John | one table, like that represented in our cut No. 5, and 
of Salisbury, the most popular of which was that of | that this was afterwards superseded by the double 
tables (tabula or tabula). This game was in use | board. It is hardly necessary to point out to our 
among the Romans, and was in all probability bor- | readers that these two pictures of the boards show 
rowed from them by the Anglo-Saxons, among | us clearly that the medieval game of tables was 
whom it was in great favour, and who called the identical with our modern backgammon, or rather, 
game ¢afel (evidently a mere adoption of the Latin we should perhaps say, that the game of backgam- 
name), and the dice ¢eoselas and tefel-stanas. The | mon, as now played, is one of+the games played on 
former evidently represents the Latin ¢esse//a, little the tables. 
cubes; and the latter seems to show that the Anglo- | In the manuscript last quoted (MS. Reg. 13 A, 
Saxon dice were usually made of stones. At a | XVIII.) the figure of the board is given to illustrate 
later period, the game of ¢ab/es, used nearly always a very curious treatise on the game of tables, written 
in the plaral, is continually mentioned along with | in Latin, in the fourteenth, or even perhaps in the 
chess, as the two most fashionable and aristocratic thirteenth, century. The writer begins by inform- | 
games in use. An early and richly illuminated | ing us, that “there are many games at tables with 
manuscript in the British Museum—perhaps of the | dice, of which the first is the long game, and is the 
beginning of the fourteenth century (MS. Harl. game of the English, and it is common, and played 
No. 1257)—furnishes us with the group of players as follows: multe sunt ludi ad tabulas cum tazillis, | (Fig. 7), taken from a manuscript in the British 

quorum primus est longus ludus et est ludus An- | Museum of the beginning of the fourteenth century 
glicorum, et est communis, et est talis nature,” | known commonly as Queen Mary’s Psalter (Ms, 
meaning, I presume, that it was the game usually | Reg. 2 B, VII.), represents a lady ‘and 
played in England. From the directions given | playing at dames, or draughts, differing only from 
for playing it, this game seems to have had a close | the character of the game at the present day in the 
general resemblance to backgammon. ‘The writer | circumstance that the draughtsmen are evidently 
of the treatise says that it was played with three | square. 
dice, or with two dice, in which latter case they | The medieval games were gradually superseded 
counted six at each throw for the third die. In | by a new contrivance, that of playing-cards, which 
some of the other games described here, two dice | were introduced into Western Europe in the course 
only were used. We learn from this treatise the | of the fourteenth century. Tt has been snggested 
English terms for two modes of winning at the | that the idea of playing-cards was taken from chess 
“long game” of tables—the one being called “lym- | —in fact, that they are the game of chess transferred 
Fig. 5.—A PARTY AT TABLES. poldyng,” the other “lurchyng;” and a person | to paper, and without a board, and they are gene- 
; losing by the former was said to be “lympolded.” | rally understood to have been derived from the 
* athe represented in our cut (Fig. 5). The | The writer of this tract gives directions for playing | East. Cards, while they possessed some of the 
pe sont yn pony —_. : pe is here clearly | at several other games of tables, and names some of | characteristics of chess, presented the same mixture 
leone e see that the players use both | them—such as“ paume carie,” the Lombard’s game | of chance and skill which distinguished the game of 
‘ee and men, or pieces—the latter round dises, like | (/udus Lumbardorum), the “imperial,” the “pro- | tables. An Italian writer, probably of the latter 
our modern draughtsmen. Iu another manuscript, | vincial,”” “baralie,” and “faylys.” , ors B y 
pt, | , aralie,” and “ faylys. part of the fifteenth century, named Cavellazo, 
author of a history of Viterbo, states that “in the 
year 1379 was brought into Viterbo the game of | 
cards, which comes from the country of the Saracens, 
and is with them called naib.” Cards are still in 
Spanish called naipes, which is said to be derived 
from the Arabic: but they were certainly knowa 
in the west of Europe before the date given by 


ae 





Fig 7.—A GAME AT DRAUGETS, 
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Fig. 6.—A TABLE-BOARD (BACKGAMMON) OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


This game continued ] wriet $ 

under its old name of atin Th © Sh - England the onelye ¢able-men that are plaid withal at ordi- 
ptt ’ us Shakespeare :— | naries, into an ordinarye did he most gentleman-like 
1 ~ ae of form, monsieur the nice, | convay himselfe in state.” We learn from another 
j ” eds kde ee tract of the same author, the “Gul’s Hornbooke,” 

ie « your's Lost, act v. sc. 2. | that the table-men at this ine Gass el 
Helo appears at this time to have been q Painted. y 

ourit . " * ° 4 . 

ina satirical tn > ¢ taverns and ordinaries. Thus, We hardly perceive how the name of tables dis- 
told of act in verse, printed in 1600, we are | *Pppeared. It seems probable that at this time 
“A the game of tables meant simply what we now call 

‘ wy ment vieker, and a kind consort, backgammon, a word the oldest mention of which, 

To have a game at tables dy would resort, so far as I have been able to discover, occurs in 
Or drinke his pot as soone es a a yy “ Familiar Letters,” first printed in 1646 Fig. 8.—CARDS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTOBT- ' 
Letting of Humours Blood, 1600. t is there written baggamon. In the “Com leat Ca is taken from avery 
can eu of the most popular of the satiric. 1 wri Gomester,” 1674, backgammon and ticktack ae a ame - ote es of Melisdas, 
. that period, Dekker, in his “ i tga as two distinct games at what would have formerly | the British Dieses (MS. Addit. 12,228, fol. | 
and ee >” printed in 1620, says, rr og pot - tables; and another similar game was | 313 v°), which was written apparently ia * | 

ing that your most selected gallants are | of the sel ery enough, t the earlier part south of France between the years 1330 and 1850; 

ury the game of backgammon was | it represents a royal party playing at cards, 
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were therefore considered at that time as the amuse- 
ment of the highest classes of society. They are, how- 
ever, first distinctly alluded to in history in the year 
1393. In that year Charles VI. of France was 
labouring under a visitation of insanity; and we 
find in the accounts of his treasurer, Charles 
Poupart, an entry to the following effect :—“ Given 
to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs 
of cards, gilt and diversly coloured, and ornamented 
with several devises, to deliver to the lord the King 
for his amusement, fifty-six sols of Paris.” It is 
clear from this entry that the game of cards was 
then tolerably well known in France, and that it 
was by no means new, though it was evidently not 
a common game, aud the cards had to be made by a 
painter—that is, as 1 suppose, an illuminator of 
manuscripts. We find as yet no allusion to them 
in England; and it is remarkable that neither 
Chaucer, nor any of the numerous writers of his 
and the following age, ever speak of them. An 
illuminated manuscript of apparently the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century, perhaps of Flemish 
workmanship (it contains a copy of Raoul de Presle’s 
French translation of St. Augustine’s “ Civitas 
Dei”), presents us with avother card-party, which 
we give in our cut (Fig. 9). Three persons are 





Fig. 9.—CaRDS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


here engaged in the game, two of whom are ladies. 
After the date at which three packs of cards were 
made for the amusement of the lunatic king, the 
game of cards seems soon to have become common 
in France; for less than four years later—on the 
22nd of January, 1397—the provost of Paris con- 
sidered it necessary to publish an edict, forbidding 
working people to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards, 
or ninepins, on working days. By one of the acts 
of the synod of Langres, in 1404, the clergy were 
expressly forbidden to play at cards. These had 
now made their way into Germany, and had become 
so popular there, that early in the fifteenth century 
card-making had become a regular trade. 

In the third year of the reign of Edward IV. 
(1463), the importation of playing-cards, probably 
from Germany, was forbidden, among other things, 
by act of parliament ; and as that act is understood 
to have been called for by the English manufac- 
turers, who suffered by the foreign trade, it can 
hardly be doubted that cards were then manufac- 
tured in England on a rather extensive scale. Cards 
had then, indeed, evidently become very popular in 
England; and only twenty years afterwards they 
are spoken of as the common Christmas game, for 
Margery Paston wrote as follows to her husband, 
John Paston, on the 24th of December in that 
year,—“ Please it you to weet (know) that I sent 
your eldest son John to my Lady Morley, to have 
knowledge of what sports were used in her house in 
the Christmas next following after the decease of 
my lord her husband; and she said that there were 
none disguisings, nor harpings, nor luting, nor 
singing, nor none lond disports, but playing at the 
tables, and the chess, and cards—such disports she 
gave her folks leave to play, and none other. .... 
I sent Your younger son to the Lady Stapleton, and 
she said according to my Lady Morley’s saying in 





that, and as she had seen used in places of worship 
(gentlemen’s houses) there as she had been.” 

From this time the mention of cards becomes 
frequent. They formed the common amusement in 
the courts of Scotland and England under the 
reigns of Henry VII. and James IV.; and it is 
recorded that when the latter monarch paid his first 
visit to his affianced bride, the young Princess 


Margaret of England, “ he founde the quene playing | 


at the cardes.” 

In Germany at this time card-playing was carried 
to an extravagant degree, and it became an object 
of attack and satire to the reformers ‘among the 
clergy. Our cut (Fig. 10) represents a German 


| card-party in a tavern, taken from an early painted 
coffer in the Museum of Old German Art at Nurem- 
berg. The design of the cards is that of packs of 
fancifully ornamented cards made in Germany at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The German satirists 
of that age complain that the rage for gambling had 
taken neo of all classes of society, and levelled 
all ranks, ages, and sexes; that the noble gambled 
| with the commoner, and the clergy with the laity. 
| Some of the clerical reformers declared that card- 
| playing as well as dice was a deadly sin; and others 
complained that this love of gambling had caused 

| people to forget all honourable pursuits. 
A similar outcry was raised in our own country ; 








Fig. 10.—CARDS EARLY IN THB SIXTEENTH CENTULY. 


and a few years later it arose equally loud. A short 
anonymous poem on the ruin of the realm, belong- 
ing apparently to the earlier 
Henry VIII. (MS. Harl. No. 2252, fol. 25 v°), 
complains of the nobles and gentry :— 
** Before thys tyme they lovyd for to juste, 
And in shotynge chefely they sett ther mynde, 
And ther landys and possessyons now sett they moste, 
And at cardes and dyce ye may them ffynde.” 
“Cardes and dyce” are from this time forward 
spoken of as the great blot on contemporary 
manners; and they seem for a long time to have 
driven most other games out of use. Roy, in his 
remarkable satire against Cardinal Wolsey, com- 
plains that the bishops themselves were addicted to 
gambling :— 
* To play at the cardes and dyce 
Some of theym are no thynge nyce, 
Both at hasard and mom-chaunce.” 
The rage for cards and dice prevailed equally in 
Scotland. Sir David Lindsay’s popish parson, 
in 1535, boasts of his skill in these games :— 
“ Thoch I preich nocht, I can play at the caiche ; 
I wot there is nocht ane amang yow all 
Mair ferylie can play at the fute-ball; 
And for the cartis, the tabels, and the dyse, 
Above all parsouns I may beir the pryse.” 
The same celebrated writer, in a poem against 
Cardinal Beaton, represents that prelate as a great 
gambler :— 
** In banketting, playing at cartis and dyce, 
Into sic wysedome I was haldin wyse, 


And spairit nocht to play with king nor knicht 
Thre thousand crownes of golde upon ane night.” 


It must not be forgotten that it is partly to the | 


use of playing-cards that we owe the invention 
which has been justly regarded as one of the 
greatest benefits granted to mankind. The first 
cards, as we have seen, were painted with the hand. 
They were subsequently made more rapidly by a 
process called stencilling—that is, by cutting the 
rude forms through a piece of pasteboard, parch- 
ment, or thin metal, which, placed on the cardboard 
jutended to receive the impression, was brushed 
over with ink or colour, which passed through the 


cut out lines, and imparted the figure to the | 


material beneath. A further improvement was 
made by cutting the figures on blocks of wood, and 
literally printing them on the cards. These card- 
blocks are supposed to have given the first idea of 
wood-engraving. When people saw the effects of 
cutting the figures of the cards upon blocks, they 
began to cut figures of saints on blocks in the same 
manner, and then applied the method to other 


, Subjects, cutting in like manner the few words of 
necessary explanation. ‘This practice further ex- 


of the reign of | panded itself into what are called block-books, con- 


sisting of pictorial subjects, with copious explanatory 
| text. Some one at length hit upon the idea of 
| cutting the pages of a regular book on so many 
' blocks of wood, and taking impressions on paper or 
| vellum, instead of writing the manuscript ; and this 
| plan was soon further improved by cutting letters 
or words on separate pieces of wood, and setting 
them up together to form pages. The wood was 
subsequently superseded by metal. And thus origi- 
nated the noble art of PRINTING, 


——@—_—_ 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


PROGRESS OF THE DECORATIONS. 


In the Queen’s Robing Room, on the walls of which 
| Mr. Dyce is painting incidents from the life of 
| King Arthur, nothing has been done since our last 

notice; nor has Mr. Herbert advanced his works in 
_ the chamber appropriated to him. The lower parts 
| of the Prince’s Chamber are not, it may be supposed, 
to be left as they now are; some change in the bas- 
reliefs has been effected since we saw it last, but the 
whole looks extremely heavy, avd the more 8o since 
the upper part has been fitted with the series of full- 
len rtraits on diapered gilt grounds, and these 
show what is wanting below. We are glad that the 
monkish bas-relief, that was placed experimentally 
over the fire-place, has been removed—long ago did 
| we condemn the taste that essayed the introduction 
| of the rude contorted manner of the very infancy of 
| oak carving. For years have we closely watched the 
| progress of these works, and we are justified in say- 

ing that a very large proportion of the decorations 

are but costly experiments, which have failed. The 
difficulty of obtaining a full broad light in all these 
| rooms and corridors is sufficiently obvious ; but in 
| many cases the coloured glass might have been spared. 
| The honourable members of the lower chamber found 
their house too dark with the painted glass windows, 
| which have been removed, a lighter glass having been 
substituted. But we fear that we must despair of a 
similar improvement in those dark corridors wherein 
are already placed some of the pictures of the his- 
torical series. As in the Prince’s Chamber there 
cannot be thrown a stronger light, there must be 
reflection. We know not what may be contem- 
plated, but the breadths of gilding in the upper 
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nels suggest, for the sake of harmony and compa: THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
rion “= continuation of e ” argh re 
sh chamber is small, therefore the . ’ —. 
prey ey windows falls directly on the ‘na Tn One Stee Acarx the Art-season Chimie cla 
p- ite walls, the lower parts of the room being : “ a ee i Be dgery sor Institution is open; ita walls eo 2 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
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falls. It is, therefore, desirable that the com- his brother André, also a landscape painter, has for seen. The number of exhibi 
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partmental divisions be gilded, or that the bas-reliefs | mauy years held a high position. The Dusseldorf not each Pec vary much; and sometimes 


themselves be gilded, a treatment which would 


_ realize two worthy results—they would compose 


with the w ling, and would thus be brought 
per 80 as te be toot for they are at present invisible. 
Gibson’s enthroned statue of the Queen, when all 
the doors are closed, looks too large for this room. 


Academy of Arts now ranks among the best schools 


| in Germany ; it is, in fact, second to none. _ Origin- 


| 
| 


ally’ founded in 1700, by..the Elector Palatine, 
John William, it derived additional importance and 


renewed vigour from the fostering care*and pa- 
tronage given by the Elector Palatine of Bavaria, 


It falls, however, into just proportions when seen | Charles Theodore, who, in 1767, caused it to be 


from the corridor, with the doors open, but it 
is doubtful if this compensates for the disadvantage. 


| 


| reconstructed and placed under the direction of 


Lambert Krahe, who died in 1790. He was suc- 


The portraits which decorate this chamber are all | ceeded by Langer, who retained the post till 1806, 


inted upon diapered leather gilt, the figure cutting 
the iidiog. pany sharply without any painted back- 
ground. The impersonations are of the size of. life, 
and represent principally the Tudors and their connec- 
tions. There are Mary Queen of Scots, Fraucis H., 
Darnley, Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, Prince 
Arthur, Katherine of Arragon, Henry VIII., and all 
his wives; Mary, Philip, Elizabeth, &c. j 

The greater number of the frescoes in the Poets 
Hall may be considered as destroyed by damp, 
which has affected these works in a way_to show 
the great diversity of manner in which.they have 
been executed. Some passages of the flesh, especially 
the shaded and lower tints,are stained and dis- 
coloured with the most unwholesome hues, and 
entire fields of microscopic fungi have their annual 
cycles of seasons—perish, revive; and again die, 
bequeathing fresh strength to their posterity, which 
must in the end equal mushrooms in growth, unless 
in the mean time this Aortus humidus fall under 
the notice of some unusually inquisitive committee 
of the honourable house. In Horsley’s “Satan at 
the ear of Eve,” a small portion of the leg of Adam 
looks as if scraped off, showing the white plaster, 
and the left hand corner is discoloured. Tenniel’s 
“St. Cecilia” looks as yet free from injury, but 
“The Thames and the English Rivers,” by Armitage, 
is much stained, and appears mildewed, and in the 
“Death of Marmion,” by the same painter, the 


| 
| 
| 


when the gallery—for it was still regarded as little 
more than a place of exhibition—was transferred to 
Munich: Langer followed it to the latter city and 
became director of the Munich Academy. From 
1806 till 1819 the Art-school, which remained at 
Dusseldorf, had no director, but only three pro- 
fessors or masters, to teach drawing, architecture, 
and engraving. In 1819, however, Cornelius was 
charged with its reorganization, and was named 
Director ; yet it will not till 1821 that he com- 
menced actually the functions of his office, and it is 
from this period wé should date the re-creation of 
the institution. During the period intervening be- 
tween the years last mentioned, Professor Mosler 
presided over all the preparatory arrangements in 
the absence of Cornelius, who passed the summer 


months at Munich, executing the frescoes which he 


was commissioned to paint for the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria; during the winter months Cornelius re- 


| sumed his duties.” In 1825, the latter artist, finding 


shaded parts show the progress of decomposition, | 


but the lighter breadths of the flesh seem as yet 
intact. In Cope’s “Death of Lara,” parts of. the 
flesh, and also of the draperies, are discoloured, and 
in the “ First Trial of Griselda” the surface is just 
beginning to break. The “ Red Cross Knight,” by 
Watts, is in a coudition.worse than that of any 
of the series, a portion of the surface of. the left leg 
of the knight having fallen off. In Herbert’s “ Dis- 


the directorship of the Academy interfered too much 
with his own professional practice, resigned the post, 
and was succeeded in 1527 by Schadow, Mosler 
acting as director in the interim. Scliadow was 
accompanied to Dusseldorf by several of those who 
had been his pupils—Hubner, Hildebrandt, Lessing, 
and Sohn—who -consulted together as to the. best 
means of remodelling the school, or rather of form- 
ing the nucleus of a new one, for the majority of 
Cornelius’s pupils had followed their master to 


, Munich. When the latter entered upon his duties 
, at Dusseldorf, the number of scholars attending the 


course of iustruction did not exceed forty; during 


, the first six months it greatly increased; under 


| 
| 


Schadow the numbers were augmented in a much 
larger proportion. At the expiration of ten years 
from Schadow’s assumption of the director’s chair, 
the names of more than 140 pupils appeared on the 


inheritance of Cordelia” there is no appearance of | books of the Academy ; among them were many who 


discolouration. - Some of these frescoes are painted 


upon outside walls; bad the place been even mode- 


rately aired during ‘the winter months, the works 
would have been preserved. . The place is at present 
warmed by hot air, but during a great portion of the 
winter it is abandoned to the discretion of the fogs 
of Thorney Isle.* It is vain to argue that our 


frescoes, beiug housed, ought thenceforward to take | 


care of themselves, since freSeoes in Italy have with- 
stood the exterior influences for centuries. - It is, we 
believe, only lately that the charming works in the 
vestibule of the Santissima Trinita have been glazed, 
and we cannot conceive that they cduld.have: ever 
been more brilliant than” they» now: are-.To us 
experience is worth. nothing unless purchased at 
the greatest cost. » The fate of these frescoes teaches 
us that we must not paint: updn’an’ outside: wall 
without due precaution. The pictures in the corri- 
dors will escape ‘the mouldy mortality which has 
overtaken the works in the Poets’ Hall, because 
they are painted on slate and ventilated at the back. 
bane series of statues ‘is complete in St. Stephen’s 
fall, and the windows have been filled with the 
ro class which was removed from the windows of 
oi _ of Commons, each pane containing the 
rr of one of the cities or boroughs of Great Britain 
- reland.’ - The light -here for freseoes, with plain 
gam, was better than that of any other part of the 
edifice, with the exception: of, perhaps, the robing 


rooms, but what it - . 
cannot yet be seen. may be with ‘the stained glass 


_--_ 


| 





have now become famous throughout Europe. 

Landscape-painting, as practised by the living 
artists of Dusseldorf, is, as we saw in a recent 
visit to the exhibition of the present year, making 
rapid advances—has, in fact, become eminently dis- 
tinguished throughout Germany ; much of this excel- 
lence is derived from the influence of Lessing and 
Schirmer, two of the old associates of the. regene- 
rated school: the latter artist has recently quitted 
Dusseldorf, after many years’ residence there. ‘The 
elder Achenbach is one of the chief supporters of its 
renown, while his younger brother, Oswald, is fast 
following in his'footsteps. The ‘tendency of the 
Dusseldorf landscape-painters is towards naturalism 
rather than idealism; their works* are carefully 
stddied, and as carefully painted; but, as one gene- 
rally finds in the continental schools, they are defi- 
cient in that briiliancy, freshness, and: beauty of 
colotring which is so attractive inthe pictures of 
our Own. 

The picture of “The “Monastery ” affords an ex- 
ample of these critical remarks : as a composition it 
is very skilfully put together, andthe scene’ alto- 
gether appears a veritable copy from’ nature; but: 
iu tone it is not pleasant to the eye of one accus- 
tomed to’ look upon ‘English landscape : it shows 
two “predominant colours—red, where the ‘objects 
catch the evening sunlight; and an opaque grey, for 
the shadows. Those who remember the pictures of 
John Glover will be able to realize the general effect 


of this work, which forms a portion of the collection 
at Osborne. 


number of rejected pictures approxi : 
number of returned works is this. year 


and ninety-two, among which are 
sented every department of: Art 
and that one is tthe old: story) w 
history. That which we know as’“‘ high Art” _ 
is denounced as ungrateful to the painter: bat’ | 
it is not that “high: Art” is : et 
that it demands for its themes the rarest gifs | 
of the painter and the poet. Mediocrity fe 
highest walk of’ painting is into ; but 
mediocrity in low Art sells readily. On looking 
round on these walls, the eye is met by a 
rations of the most fearful depravity of taste in — 
the choice of subject; and right ea a 
the painters devote themselves tothe consecr 
tion of their unworthy themes. The expend 
ture of energy and thought which we often see 
thrown away upon some rustic driveller, would 
ennoble a passage of ' sentiment or a 
that certainly would be more precious both - 
as to money value and the increase of the 
painter’s reputation. But to turn to the Insti. — 
— itse —_— es yoke perry: et 
reference to the Roy em it to be 
followed by some “ revision” of the pie 
Pall Mall; for the Directory is rich and inde 
pendent, and Pry by year they ae 
works which find honourable place in other © 
institutions. They must move sooner or ialer, 
and it would only be graceful to do so while | 
their space is so much prized by our msing” 
school. ? ae 
No. 1. ‘ Sardis,’ Harry Jonnson. [ 
with its vulgarity of detail, would liave 
the desolation of this scene ; it is therel 
forth in tones generally subdued, and. 
by the thickening veil of night: The 
of the place is broken only. by the rise of 
bittern, alarmed by a fox : worrying .@;9im 
There is little eateriel ~ em tae 
there is may or Perse’ or Heth, ” 
opolis, or any other city. gue. exeat, inpility 
a has been upwards of two thousand years 
in process of entombment. -t 4 es 
No. 2. ‘The Sand-pit*Road,” R. REpG@Ravs ” 
R.A. A most truthful title. “The subjects ” 
especially a clay or gravel bank, with's mee 
work of fissures and minute’ incident; to all 
the eccentric reticulation’ of which the painlet,” 
has given -* best atsoutiee. Verily, truth ia 
something to strive for. woe 
Art 1s ing raft of Venice 


No. 3. ‘ Bragozzi—Fishi 
off the Giardini Publici,’ E. B, Ate 
We observe some change in the convictions. & © 
jer posater. Look into that wok 
philosophic in airy expression, and 16 SS. | 
that be anything more than the thinnest wail 
of turpentine. We notice: it simply became » 
we fear it will not stand: .The boats ares 
tainly much less severe, and therefore, in 
cution, more A reoes than others 

ne before them. 
BNO: 7: ‘The Bird’s Nest,’ C. Doxes 
rustic group: round, firm, and very pleMainy 
coloured. fee 

No. 8. ‘West Front of the Cathedsl E 
Abbeville,’ L. J. Woop. building 1s 9 
to be mistaken; but we cannot endure’ 
those dear, dirty old houses, which. we; 
to be severely. gri by the wear 
of centuries, to be flaunting 


Be 


and 
in these 
udy hues. The best view of the: buit 
m the river. : 
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No. 18. ‘Saltarello Romano,’ R. Buckyer. 
We have never been fortunate enough to meet 
with the grace and sentiment which this painter 
attributes to his Roman boys. The balance of 
their style, and the manner of their raggedness, 
is sufficiently Roman; but if we interrogate their 
nature—their hands, feet, and heads—they are 
children of superior birth in masquerade. Do 
we fail most frequently in painting from what 
we see, or in working from what we feel ? 

No. 20. ‘L’Allegro,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
A small replica of the picture in the Queen’s 
collection. Here the Graces are not limited 
to three. , ‘ 

No. 21. ‘Clontarf Roads, Dublin Bay,’ E. 
Haves, A.R.H.A. A holiday sea—sunny, 
light, scarcely playful—evidently rapid, per- 
haps precipitated. What if it were carried on 
to what is now called finish ? 

No. 24. ‘The Monk Felix,’ C. Gotpm. 
Suggested, as we read, by Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend.” A small and successful 
study of a single figure ; which, if the artist had 
seen in his studio as we see it here, he would 
have painted out the trees at the back of 
Felix. 

No. 26. ‘Chapel in the Cathedral of St. 
Mark’s, Venice,’ D. Roperts, R.A. This—so 
entirely severed from the grand interior, hung 
with its blazing cross—is rather Italian than 
Venetian; but there are some figures in the 
picture unaccountably red, and the same red 
meets the eye again and again. ‘This is a jest, 
but not a good one. These fever-spots must 
certainly come out, or the picture will ever be 
inharmonious. Mr. Roberts, as to the licence 
of his brush, must have been patted on the 
shoulder by Rembrandt Van Rhypn, or, better, 
by the frenzied Tintoretto. 

No. 37. ‘Inver Canoch, Inverness-shire,’ 
J. Hotzanp. The challenge of nature has 
been here accepted, and a passage of the most 
noble daring is the result. The management 
of the flitting lights and shades makes the 
distant hills the playground of the sportive 
shadows of the clouds; and then the plain 
beneath the eye—its even breadth and distance 
to the hills—are most convincingly laid down. 

No. 43. ‘Lake Lugano and 8. Salvador,’ 
G. Pettitt. _ The lower part of this view is a 
system of greys, yellowish and greenish, which, 
with the roseate good-night bidden by the sun 
to the mountain peaks, is most difficult to 
reconcile. The painting is most careful—too 
much so; we see what every touch proposes to 
do, and if it fail we are not satisfied. 

No. 44. ‘An English Valley,’ H. Jursum. 
We remember with pleasure the recent corn- 
fields of this painter. This is another cereal 
poem: he devotes himself in a manner most 
exemplary to the agricultural prosperity of his 
country. The trees, with him sine guibus non, 
are on the left; the nearest section is a busy 
coru-field,—this may represent seedy Surrey : 
the distances are one continued eihicsbets 
paradise of the Druids,—this may be weedy 
Sussex. Enough,—as a total it is full of the 
riches and ripeness of an English autumn. 

No. 45. ‘A Welsh Pastoral,’ G. Coty. This 
has all the fresh reality of having been painted 
on the spot, and exemplifies the fact that even 
the greenest local hues of nature may be har- 
monized by masterly treatment. 

No. 49. ‘Children of the Mist,’ G. W. Hor- 
tor. These are two or three sheep, with an 
accompaniment of a brace of well-conditioned 
rabbits, all feeding high up, on a level with the 
clouds, on some scanty shelf of the Ochils or 
the Grampians. The title is not happy, but the 
sheep are equal to anything that has ever been 

one in this way. 

No. 50. ‘Dos Amigos, R. Anspet. It is 
not at all necessary to tell us by a Spanish 
title that we are here in the neighbourhood of 
Seville. The story appears to be this :—a small 


country 


roprietor, “dressed in his Sund 
best,” and wonri 4 


wearing the piquant Andalusian hat, 


Seville for a holiday. He is mounted, with 
Juanilla ex croupe,on a round sleek cob, and at 
this instant pulls up to shake hands with a 
shepherd,—simply a meeting of two friends. 
As a Spanish subject, it is most accurately 
national in every particular ; there is, however, 
— unsatisfactory in the disposition of 
the hind legs of the horse. We cannot under- 
stand the necessity of a Spanish title. 

No. 54. ‘Hush!’ A. Provis. An interior, 
with less work and more effect than we have 
hitherto seen in the productions of the painter. 
The exclamatory title is the caution of a mother 
to her child not to wake the baby; and the 
scene is a rude cottage home. It is the most 
sparkling picture we have seen under this 
name. 

No. 57. §‘L Maggiore,’ G. E. Henine. 
And this is Italia again—ever drifting up both 
in Art and history. The veil of twilight is 


while upwards the ultimate sunbeams touch for 
a moment the heights of the composition. The 
penetrating silence is broken only by the whis- 

r of the ripple as it meets the shore. Every 
oot of this ground is so well known as to 


talian scenery -has fully imbued this painter 

with the natural sentiment of Italian subject- 
matter. 

59. ‘ Antwerp—Sunset,’ F.E.D. Prircuanrp. 


front of the city, with its most important 
buildings. The sunset glow is satisfactorily 
sustained throughout the picture. 

No. 66. ‘Sir John Falstaff examines “the 
half dozen of sufficient men” provided for 
him by Robert Shallow, Esquire,’ J. Gitzert. 
The subject is from the second part of 
“ Henry LV.,” in the second scene of the third 
act. ‘We look at this picture with mixed 
emotions, of which the greatest proportion are 
akin to admiration. Falstaff is nearly realized | 
here—we have seen in painting no such near 
approach to the “mountain of flesh” and ever- | 
flowing Hippocrene of wit. He sits at his 
ease in the court of Shallow’s house, whence | 
there is a view over the adjacent fields. | 
Crouched by the side of his chair, on this side, 
is his page, a boy of the Flibbertigibbet class ; 
while on the other Master Shallow brings for. | 
ward his men one by ene. These intolerable 
citizens and worse soldiers are grouped on the | 


which we see partially adopted by young ladies 
among ourselves as a riding hat, is going to | 


gathering over the lower part of the picture, | 


— no description. The unremitting study | 
of 


This view is taken from the upper quays,whence | 
is obtained a perspective view of the river | 


81 


“Henry IV.” and “The Merry Wives of 


Windsor.” 

No. 67. ‘The banks of the Yare,’ J. Stank. 
This is somewhere above Norwich—the river 
is not so pretty below. A small picture, 
descriptive of a most natural daylight—char- 
mingly fresh in colour. 

o. 68. ‘A Study of Trout,’ J. Rourr. 
ag painted with the glistening freshness 
of life. 

No. 73. ‘The Granite Sanctuary, Karnak,’ 
Frayk Ditton. These subjects are very much 
alike, and are mainly indebted for success to 
treatment. While they exist they stand in 
memory of nations of men and thousands of 
| years that have successively lived and died, 
| and if they are eloquent in their description of 
| desolation, it is enough. 
| No.78. ‘Aqua Santa, E. Lone. The locale 
| here is the entrance to a church, where a youth 
| passes holy water by his own hand to that of a 
| girl to whom he is attached. The costume is 
| correct to undue severity, and the figures are 
| somewhat stiff. 

No. 79. ‘ Evening—Squally Weather—Coast 
of Devon,’ H. Moorg. This little picture evinces 
great moral courage ; the subject is but a dark 
cliff, the base of which is lashed by the waves, 
but the breadth, substance, manner, and effect, 
are unexceptionable. 

No. 82. ‘Chateau and Citadel of Dieppe,’ 
W. Parrott. In colour rich and various ; and 
very like the place, though perhaps not the 
best view of this very quaint and very French 
old citadel. 

No. 81. ‘ Evening, from Plymouth Harbour,’ 
J. Dany. Such is the title, we take it as it 
comes to us, and are thankful that we know 
what is meant. As a daylight subject, there is 
| nothing inviting in the dispositions, which are 
| meagre and linear; but, under an effect of sun- 
| set, all objections are superseded, on the one 
| hand by the splendours of the evening sky; and, 
| on the other, by the deepening gloom in which 
| appear, phantom-like, some of those might 
_ ships, of which, we trust, we are not too proud. 
|The picture is perhaps, too much like “The 
Evening Gun.” 

Mo. 84. ‘At Morlaix, Brittany,’ D.W. Deane. 
A study of an outside flight of stone stairs— 
faithfully rickety and insecure. 

No. 93. ‘A Gossip at a Spanish Taberna,’ J. B. 
Bunrcess. ‘The picture presents three figures, 
worked out with marvellous assiduity, and 





| apparently from the national living reality. Is 


there any advantage in placing the head of the 
girl immediately over that of the old man? _ 
No. 97. ‘The Park,’ H. LeJeune. Near this 


right of the picture, and the tailor is under | is ‘The Common.’ Both are single figures, by 
examination. Bardolph, in the centre of the | the same artist, each evidencing how slight may 
agroupment, is under arms—that is, he is be the material of a picture under the and of 
doing state duty, standing to “attention” with a master. In the former, is a child, a girl of 
his pike. We might ask wherefore there is | gentle blood, painted with a nicety so a 
more of studious caution in the painting of the | as to make us wish the shades were a little less 
accessories than in the drawing and painting of opaque. And further, if the painter will not 
the figures? wherefore the tailor and even | warm these trees “a wee,” we sincerely trust 
Shallow are overdone in caricature? wherefore | the proprietor of the picture will do that same 
the red celebrity of Bardolph’s nose should | himself. The other is a study of a cottage 
exhaust the ruddiest wealth of the palette? | girl; lighter, in general tone, than the other, 
This and more may be easily answered and | and equal in beauty of execution. 

easily remedied, almost by recipe; but there is | No. 109. ‘The ride’s Last Signal,’ J. Hay- 
no such facile recipe for painting the head of | rer. In this picture a lady is seen waving her 
Falstaff, which must ever be the theme wher- handkerchief to a departing _ which does not 
ever he is introduced. Having doffed the | appear in the composition. She kneels on a 
“Jack,” which he is to his “friends,” we find | terrace which immediately overhangs the shore, 
him here assuming the “ Sir John,” which he | and her suppressed grief derives a double force 
would be to all the outside world. His style of expression from the painful earnestness 
jaunty, but his features are too | with which she makes her signal. The picture 
i, for the moment, he . suffi- is placed too high for a full appreciation of its 
t were merits. 


is becomingly 
heavy, althoug 
ciently business-like to be serious. — 
easy to sum him up in one “fool-born jest,” but | No. 110. ‘Study in Clyne Wood, South 
the difficulty is to bind up in the cordage of his | Wales,’ G. Sant. This subject is a portion of a 
face—to catch and concentrate any — of | plantation in which the larger timber has been 
light from the ever-flashing wit which he dis- | cut, the remnant in these presents 











nave da» fr 
tributes broadcast through the two parts of wilderness of brush and young wood. But it 
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is winter, or the very birthday of spring, for 
every spray is leafless. The success of the 
imitation will make the spectator wonder if the 

inter really sat it out upon the spot—marvel 
if he vet survive—and if the picture be not a 

umous exhibition. 

Pe 120. ‘ Partridges,’ J. Wore. They are 
well drawn, and the life of the bird is a natural 
description. The title is accompanied by a 


quotation from Thomson, which speaks of the | 


birds as “basking.” They bask only on fine 
days, but they are here “in turnip,” the wea- 
ther is not, therefore, favourable for basking. 
No. 130. ‘Cattle,’ W. Hucerss. In the land- 
scape portion of this picture there is too much 


light ; but the animals, two cows and a calf, | 


dre genuine, having been selected more for | 


natural point than prettiness. 


No. 131. ‘The Sisters,’ G.SartH. This is so | 
different in feeling from all that has preceded it | 


under this name, that we should have hesitated 
in’ believing its authorship, save on the open 
testimony of a catalogue. The sisters are two 
children, seated on a bank, in view of the sea; 
and the object of the painter being to produce 
as powerful a contrast as possible, the group 1s 
forced by colour, up to the regimen of the 
intense school. 

No. 138. ‘ Richmond, from the Swale, York- 
shire,’ G. STaNriecp. 
detailed throughout, with ac 
parence of the shaded passages, and with per- 
fect maintenance of breadth. 

No. 151. ‘ Richmond, Yorkshire,’ E.J. Nre- 
MANN. ‘This is another view of Richmond, not 
from the same point, but in the same line of 
view as that just noticed. It is peremptory 
in manner. 

No. 150. ‘The Bankrupt,’ J.Cottixsox. The 
bankrupt is a boy who wishes to purchase 
“hardbake” upon credit; but the sour and 
ancient huckstress presents him his bill, 
amounting to twopence halfpenny, which he is 
not prepared to pay. The picture wants effect 
to give substance and presence to the figures. 

No. 157. ‘Expectancy,’ J. Sant. Simply a 
child looking anxiously from a casement. No- 
thing can be more simple; but the subject is 
brought forward with all the proprieties, and 
much of the elegance, of Reynolds's own feel- 
ing. If it be a portrait it is also a charming 
picture. 

No. 158. ‘ Hay-time, Manor Farm, Bracknell, 
Berks,’ W.S. Rose. The subject consists of 
farm buildings, and trees, all very faithfully 
painted from the reality. t ; 

No. 162. ‘Some Members of a Highland 
Society,’ T. M. Joy. A young lady attired 
Ibero-Scottice (that is, having crowned her own 
natural costume with the Andalusian hat), is 
carrying a Skye terrier, which she introduces 
to her other profégés—mountain fawns—for we 
are on the hill-side, and the ground is covered 
with snow: a portrait, perhaps—a very pretty 
conceit, 7 

No. 163, ‘ Evening in the Corn-field,’ J. Luy- 
wet, Sen. This may be called a foreground 
picture, realizing the title according to the sim- 
plest principle. The merits of the work are 
those on which we have often dwelt in reference 
to the pictures of this artist, and this, in its 


natural truth and _—. is not inferior to | 


any that have preceded it. 

No. 171. ‘ First and Last Efforts,’ L. Hague. 
A sad story of a painter, who, in his last ill- 
ness, has seated himself once more at his ease] 
but the effort seems too much for him and, 
exhausted and wearied, he 


turns his eyes on 
his child { 


~& boy, who is kneeling, as in the act 
of copying a drawing which is before him. 
The description is true and touching ; but 
what would Mr. Haghe have made of the 
narrative in water colours, with all the bril- 
lianey, depth, and animated chiaroscuro that 
have always distinguished his productions * J 


No. 172. ‘Scene in Scotland—Bringing the 
Kye from the Mountains,’ A. J. Stark. The 
«{ve” are driven towards us through a glade, 
the intervals of which show us the sides of 
some sullen towering Ben—it may be Lomond, 
and thence the “milky mothers” come. Both 
the sylvan and the pastoral portions of the 





The — is minutely | 
mirable trans- | 


work refer immediately to nature. 

No. 173. ‘Remains of the Roman Forum— 
Sunset,’ D. Roserts, R. A. Wee find here all 
| the familiar objects, as they have stood for 

centuries :—to bring them forward in low toned 
| breadth, touched here and there by the last 
| rays of the sun, is the most fitting treatment 
| under which they could be introduced. 

No. 179. ‘The Home of the Mountaineer,’ 
Frank Wysvrp. ‘he subject is from Rogers. 

“ Long did his wife, 

Suckling her babe—her only one—look out 

The way he went at parting, but he came not. 
This picture is remarkable for the feeling and 
truth shown in the management of the light. 
The lone wife is seated at her casement, cir- 
cumstanced literally according to the verse. 
The effect and the suppression of colour 
remind us of certain of the Dutch painters, 
in whose works the light is real and actual, 
| and without the antagonism of colour. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 197. ‘The Needles, Isle of Wight,’ J.J. 
| Watson. A chalk cliff is a most difficult material 
| to dispose of, but the sea being somewhat light 
| in hue, and the chalk toned down, the result 
| is a perfect harmony. The direction taken by 
| the flying scud is effectively indicated. 
| No. 206. “The Fisherman’s Home,’ F. Unper- 
| witt. In reference to this picture we cannot 
feel otherwise than that, if the artist had reduced 
the protrusion of certain parts of his back- 
| ground, the figures would have gained im- 
| mensely by the slight change. 
| No. 214. ‘ Bonehureh, Isle of Wight,’ J. J. 
| Wutsoy. One of those small pictures with 
| trees, which this painter executes with so much 
forcible truth. 

No. 218. ‘See-Saw,’ C. Rossirer. The in- 
cident is a catastrophe: one of the two boys, 
holding a child, is falling back off the plank, 
and the other is apprehensive of a descent 
more rapid than agreeable. ‘The peep of land- 
scape background is crisp and fragrant—some- 
where near Hampstead ? 

No. 238. ‘The Isola Bella—Lago Maggiore,’ 
G. StanrieLp. Here we look towards the shores 
of the lake from a certain nook on the island 
which contains a picturesque mingling of a piece 
of so-called Italian architecture, with other 
shreds of architecture, which are also Italian, 
but in another category. These latter are 
rugged old houses of a charming irregularity 
of line, and assuredly they receive ample jus- 
tice in the picture. 

No. 242. ‘Lucy Ashton and Ravenswood at 
the Fountain,’ ALexanper Jonyston. This 
is a small picture, with the two figures circum- 
stanced literally according to the text of the 
story. 

No. 244. ‘The Tired Shoe-black Boy,’ 
Marsnat Craxton. The boy is asleep on the 
ground, his head resting on his box. This 
small picture is among the best we have ever 
seen by its author. 

No. 246. ‘The Golden Age,’ G. Lance. The 
landseape background, with the trees and the 
group of Arcadians, whether they be friends of 
Tityrus, or night and day companions of Silenus, 
we wot not, so dusky is their whereabouts ; but 
such a background, we say, is a novelty to these 
This elegant licence removes 





| 

| luscious fruits. 
| us from the sideboard and the overpowering 
fragrance of the fruit room. 

| No. 277. ‘Dors, ma Petite Amour,’ J. H. 8. 


Many. The words of the title are those of a 


ja who bends over the cradle of her 











sleeping child. The treatment of the grou is 
forcibly expressive of the tenderness of the 
mother. 

No. 280. ‘The Orphans,’ A. Provis, 
orphans are a hes | of chickens, whigh 
receiving food from a rustic maiden in an out. 
house, that is so charmingly painted as to 
constitute it the pith of the picture. 

No. 281. ‘The River Ayr at Catrine’ 
Hi. Jursum. A smooth, and perhaps treache- 
rous, part of the stream, shut in by wood 
and weedy banks: the docks and all the s 
salad, that are as gold in a well-disposed fore. 
ground, are rife and rich here; and the trees, 
that are yet well clad, are most scrupulously 
painted, with indications in their tint that the 
summer is going by. 

No. 288. ‘Fruit, &.,? W. Durrietp. A 
large picture, containing a great variety of 
fruits, described with the most provoking 
illusion. 

No. 292. ‘A Spring Day at Stoke, Salop,’ 
J. W. Oakes. This is a large composition, 
into which we looked with the unreasonable 
expectation of seeing a surface similar to that 
of certain of the artist’s last year’s produe- 
tions; but a continuation of such labour must 
end in one of two results—lodge the unfor- 
tunate either in an asylum for the blind or the 
insane. 

No. 307. ‘The Swale at Richmond,’ E. J. 
Niemann. This is an evening effect, deriving 
great power from the opposition to the sky of 
the deep-toned watercourse and trees. 

No. 314. ‘A Country Girl,’ J. Lysxier. 
This once well-known painter comes among us 
like one who has slept since the fascinations of 
Sir Joshua and his followers lost their power. 
The picture is a dream of the past—a rustic, with 
something of the grace and spirit of former 
years. Though interred at Godalming years 
ago, thus may he still revisit the glimpses of 
the sun. 

No. 318. ‘Omnibus Life in London,’ W. M. 
Ectxy. Painfully true it is—that is, the 
picture ; but the title would lead a Frenchman 
to believe that Londoners inhabit omnibuses. 
The perspective crowds these poor people 
cruelly close. The whole of the detail, how- 
ever, has been most carefully studied. _ 

No. 325. ‘A Precious Burden,’ I. Vanst- 
BEN. ‘This work declares itself at once as an 
emanation of the French school. The subject 
is rustic—colour tolerable, but composition 
faulty. . 

No. 338. ‘The Storm,’ and ‘The Calm, 
J. A. Firzceratp. Two subjects of elfdom— 
dreams during a sleep induced by the wand of 
Prospero. Such a rendering of these hideous 
realties is terribly suggestive that the artist 
must have a case of such familiars at home. 

No. 347. ‘Isla Mayor—Banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir, R. Anspett. The subject is a he 
of Spanish cattle, which have been driven to the 
river-side to drink. The animals on the canvas 
are of a fine breed; and, we presume, the artist 
presents them to us as he saw them. They 
are attended by two mounted herdsmen; but 
the bull, cows, and calves, constitute the 
picture. ; 

No. 354. ‘Vandyck and Dobson,’ J. D. 
Wixerrenp. The story is this:—Vandyck’s 
attention having been attracted by a picture by 
Dobson, which was exposed for sale in a sh¢ 
on Snow Hill, he sought the painter and di 
covered him working ina garret. We find him 
therefore with his wife in Dobson’s studio. _ It 
is really an excellent subject, and handled ina 
manner very masterly. 

No. 360. Autumnal Evening on the Banks 
of the Trent, near Nottingham,’ H. tere 

The subjects selected by this artist are curious'y 
| utilitarion, but he invests them with sie 
wy of which they are naturally susceptible. 
| 





he river here runs into the picture, an 


| 


———— er 
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forte of the work is the retiring passages and the 
lower sky, and to this the near left of the com- 
position is not equal; but it is yet powerful, 
brilliant, and independent. — 
No. 369. ‘ Mater Castissima ora pro nobis,’ 
T. M. Joy. ‘This artist is painting much more 
powerfully than he has ever done before. The 
wrayer is put into the mouths of two Italian 
joys, who are worshipping before the image of 
the Virgin. In the face of the nearer of the 
two there is some inaccuracy in the drawing ; 
this adjusted, the picture will be very effective. 


SOUTH ROOM. 

No. 379. ‘Water Dogs, F. W. Keyt. 
This is really a bold and original conception ; 
it is a large work, the most important we have 
ever seen under this name. The dogs have 
their backs turned, and are swimming away 
from us towards a poor wounded duck. ‘The 
eager exertions of the animals are described 
with infinite spirit. 

No. 396. ‘View of Gibraltar,’ J. W. Car- 
uicHaEL. This view is taken abreast of the 
rock, at the distance of some hundreds of yards 
from the shore, the fore-sea and distance being 
covered with a variety of craft, as xebecs, fruit 
boats, heavy Spanish fishing-boats, and, of 
course, an English ship of the line; and all 
these are painted with a knowledge and power 
rarely met with in marine painting. The 
work is full of the most minute and careful 
finish—it is refreshing to see a marine picture 
in which every item of the composition is so 
thoroughly understood. 

No. 398. ‘The Cottage Door,’ JosePH 
Crank. At the cottage door is grouped the 
cottage family, the principal agent being the 
father, who tickles his baby with a tobacco 
pipe; the head of this figure is admirably 
lighted, or rather shaded. It is a less telling 
production than “The Sick Child.” 

No. 405. ‘Flowers and Pye-finch’s Nest,’ 
W. H. Warp. The birds themselves will be 
in despair on seeing this picture—they cannot 
compete with it. William Cowper is now 
gainsaid. Near this is another version of the 
same subject, not less painfully microscopic. 

No. 406. ‘Little Grandmamma,’ W. Gate. 
A child’s head coiffed with an old lady’s head- 
dress—exquisitely sweet. 

No. 412. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. A delicious 

miniature—little grapes, and little currants, 
everything delicately minute, gathered by Puck 
for the twelfth-night entertainment given by 
Oberon and Titania. 
_ No. 413. ‘Zorahaya,’ Frank Wysurp. This 
is a glimpse of the “ Hhareem” (that is the last 
orthographic colliteration), wherein we find 
“orahaya resting on a couch, contemplating 
through her lattice the moonlight on the sea: 
it is a small picture, rich with many beauties. 

No. 427. ‘Bird-Catching,’ W. Hemsiey. 
An open composition, with a group of boys, 
whose occupation is very perspicuously de- 
scribed. The work evidences abundant power 
and resource. 

_No. 431. ‘Interior of a Welsh Shed, G. 
Cour. The door in this study is in reality the 
Picture: it is old, worn, paintless, patched, 
and worm-eaten—just the surface that would 
be grateful for being patiently dwelt upon. 

No. 135. ‘Roderick Random’s Encounter 
with Captain Weasel,’ G.Cruicxsuanx. This 
1s not so eccentric as some of the recent works 
of the artist, inasmuch as it would be difficult 
to exceed the extravagance of the text. 

No. 436. ‘The Temple of Hope, Roma 
Vecchia—Evening” W. Linton. Asa painter 
of historic solitudes, this artist is sometimes 
wnapproachable. The sentiment here is elegant 
and touching; but wherefore are we to look to 

Roma Vecchia” when the “Roma” of the 
tite temple is not “ Vecchia” but dead ? 

0. 441. ‘Interior, St. Jacques, Antwerp,’ 


C. H. Staytey. This subject is unique, and 
therefore not to be mistaken, but it looks here 
very new: nevertheless, it is one of the best 
church interiors we have of late seen. 

No. 448. ‘Returning Home—the Day’s 
Work Done,’ H. Brirran Witus. ‘The heads 
of the oxen in this picture catch the eye, and 
it refuses to pass from them: they are, indeed, 
superbly painted. The subject is a team of 
honest working beeves, walking with their 
accustomed measured step out of the picture. 

No. 453. ‘The Birth of a Pyramid—an 
Attempt to realize an Egyptian Tradition,’ 
E. Hortry. The story is of an Egyptian 
princess who imposed upon her millions of 
wooers the contribution of a block of granite 
to the building of a pyramid. When we look 
into this picture it declares itself to be a result 
of years of study and labour. We cannot 
attempt to describe it ; a page would be insuffli- 
cient. The work, we apprehend, will excite 
rather wonder than admiration. 

No. 460. ‘The Village Blacksmith’s Shop,’ 
R. Etmore. The blackness of the breadths of 
this picture cannot be accounted for but by 
supposing the picture to have been executed 
in a very subdued light. 

No. 461. ‘Stonehouse Pool, with the Govern- 
ment Victualling Warehouses, Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Plymouth,’ H. Dawson. This subject 
is by no means sufficiently attractive to justify 
the waste of sunlight that is cast over it. 

No. 478. ‘Early Morning on the Lake of 
the Four Cantons,’ H. Jounsoy. This looks 
very easy to paint ; but when we feel it brighten 
from dawn into daylight it must be acknow- 
ledged that with such effects the appearance of 
simplicity is one of the great triumphs of Art. 

No. 479. ‘Hedges have Eyes, and Walls 
have Ears,’ E.T. Parris. Full of quaint sig- 
nificance ; one of those acted proverbs whereof 
this artist has afforded so many felicitous mises 
en scene. 

No. 483. ‘The Hard Word,’ E. Hucugs. 
The painting of the two heads in this composi- 
tion is charming. It is easy to lapse into hard 
execution, but it is necessary to work our way 
to one or two logical conclusions before arriving 
at the conviction of the necessity for obliterating 
the too linear contour of form. The subject is 
simple in its humanity and circumstances, but 
as to the Art, it is ennobled by exquisite feeling. 

No. 489. ‘The Pyramids at Sunrise,’ F. Dit- 
ton. There is, perhaps, much truth in this 
representation, but we have seen the pyramids 
under every phase of nature. 

No. 495. ‘The Blind Girl of Castel Cuille,’ 
J. Ritcute. This is what is called an example 
of “ pre-Raffaellite” art. The subject is from 
the verse of Longfellow, but, like so many of 
the works of the intense school, the picture is 
beside the subject. The work excites, perhaps, 
the frantic admiration of the disciples of the 
school ; and the industry with which it has been 
executed will be regarded universally with some 
generosity of feeling, but we cannot persuade 
ourselves that Reynolds was wrong when he 
admired the balance of hard and soft in the 
philosophy of Teniers. ) 

Of sculpture and casts there are thirteen 
pieces—busts and compositions ; the names of 
the exhibitors being Frederick Thrupp, Torello 
Ambuchi, G. Halse, H. McCarthy, C. B. Birch, 
F. Conolly, E. Bennet, &c. It will be at once 
seen from this notice that all the best works 
are small pictures, common-place in subject, 
some of them being worked up by nicety of 
execution to the utmost excellence of Art. 
The largest picture on the walls stands alone 
in its magnitude; it is “The Christening of 
the Prince of Wales,” painted by Sir George 
Hayter. The British Institution is the vantage- 
ground of the rising school ; here may be esti- 
mated the tone of our meer which is 
more ambitious of manner than of theme. 





THE EXHIBITION 


OF 


|THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tuts, the third season of the Exhibition of 
Female Artists, opens with increased claims 
upon the attention of patrons of Art, inasmuch as 
the works in subject-matter are more ambitious, 
and in execution more careful and accurate, 
than those that have preceded them. ‘The exis- 
tence of the institution has been brief, but its 
establishment has acted as a most salutary and 
sustaining stimulus to the exertions of those 
who had no hope from any other. There are 
among these pictures productions of a quality 
so rare, as at once to achieve a reputation for 
their authors ; yet which, but for the establish- 
ment of a society of lady artists, had never 
been seen ; for in other arene the men are the 
athletes, whose eager emulation among them- 
selves entirely displace feminine pretension. 
The list of exhibited pictures is less numerous 
than last year; and the limitation has secured 
that higher degree of excellence to which we 
allude. But, as formerly there was a plethora 
of flowers and subjects of the still-life class, 
there is at present also a superfluity; and 
flowers and fruit are now painted in a manner 
so charming, that nothing short of perfection 
in this direction is at all tolerable. th this de- 
partment of painting there are examples that 
we do not conceive it possible can be excelled. 
The enthusiasm of one of these ladies has led her 
to choose a subject which has perhaps never been 
selected before. The name of the artist is 
Friorence Peet, and her subject is simply a 
stone, which her confidence in her manipulative 
power has led her to believe she could render 
interesting : of this, more hereafter. But the 
progress of these earnest students is more 
conspicuous in their figure and landscape 
studies. Mrs. Murray, of Teneriffe, signalizes 
herself by four very brilliant drawings, of which 
the largest is—title and subject—‘ Pifferari 
playing to the Virgin,’ wherein there are two 
groups: on the left, the two musicians, and 
on the right, a woman directing the attention 
of her child to the picture of the Virgin. The 
drawing was made in Rome; for nowhere 
else can models be got up to this nationality 
of feature and accuracy of costume. ‘I'wo 
other Italian subjects are ‘A Roman Pilgrim,’ 
and a boy of the Campagna, which differ from 
each other very widely in temperament—the 
former being necessarily severe, while the 
latter is one entire and emphatic expression of 
joyous activity. This drawing we cannot suffi- 
ciently eulogize; it is strikingly original, and 
the best perhaps that this lady has ever exhi- 
bited. The fourth of her figure pictures is 
entitled ‘An Outcast,’ which is also in 
conception extremely independent, and in 
effect very forcible. The style of Mrs. 
Murray’s works is eminently original: she 
seizes her subjects with a power and fresh- 
ness that place before us her Italian cha- 
racters with new attributes, and a force of 
colour thatfewartists have the tact to harmonize. 
‘These are a great advance on her productions 
of last year. Miss Grit1es contributes one pic- 
ture, ‘ Vivia Perpetua’ in prison on the eve of 
her martyrdom. The figure is presented in 
profile, in the act of prayer, looking through 
the window of her prison; but besides the 
light which from without illumines the fea- 
tures, there is also one from within, by which 
the other is superseded—that of faith and hope, 
and this, even in the feeling of the beholder, is 
more impressive than the material beauty that 
characterizes the mould of the features. The 
figure and the draperies have been most seru- 





pulously studied, and the lowering of the 
colour, and general simplicity and chastity of 
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—_ . uae neene ais | 
effect, all contribute to enhance the exalted | 
expression of the figure. : | 

On the first screen is a small picture by | 
Mrs. E. M. Warp, so sunny as at once to appeal 
to the eye on entering the room. It is called 

“The Supplicant,’ and shows a young lady who, 
about to take a morning ride, is entreated by | 
a dog—a fine, honest-looking animal—to be | 
permitted to accompany her. age we 
see only the head of the dog, the incident 1s 
very literally set forth: it is a work of many 
beauties, firm in manner, but playful in its 
sunny light and brilliant hues. A very happy 
and novel arrangement exists in the drawing 
called ‘Children Mindin their Mother’s Stall 

the Fish-market,’ by Mrs. Backuouse. ‘The 
stall is on the beach, and the figures are re- 
lieved by the open breadth of the sea, which is 
behind them. ‘The composition is light and 
simple, forcible in effect, and no less powerful 
in colour. ‘I got a Fedder!’ seems again 
to be of the spoils of the seaboard, another of 
the class amphibia: a laughing child, who 
throws over the rag, which is to her a bonnet, 

a large spray of sea-weed, that she tells us is a 
‘ fodder.’ ‘Old Brocades, or the Sack of 
Aunt Tabitha’s Wardrobe,’ by Miss ApeLaipr 
BurGess, contains two figures—a young lady 
who, having dressed in an old brocade, is con- 
sulting her glass as to her appearance ; and her 
maid, who is enraptured with the becoming fit | 
of the dress. It is an ambitions work, the 
drawing is everywhere careful, and the exe- | 
cution, especially that of the background, is | 
unexceptionable. By the same artist there is 
another drawing from ‘The Old Curiosity | 
Shop,’ equal in quality to the other, but in 
sentiment much more touching. ‘ Fresh-ga- 
thered Watercresses,’ and ‘A Flower-Girl,’ by 
Mrs. V. BantuoLomew, two single figures, are 
the most successful drawings we have ever seen 
by this lady ; they are treated with a judicious 
simplicity which gives value to the subjects. 

‘The Comrades,’ by Miss Tekuscu, presents 
two Italian organ-boys resting. The figures, 
which are relieved by an ieketatale painted 

* landscape heshenound, are characteristic and 
well executed ; the tone is generally broad ; had 
the figures been a little more brought out, the 
work would have been improved; but it is, 
nevertheless, an admirable performance. By 
Sanau F. Hewert there is a drawing thoroughly 
English—‘ Hop-picking, at Sevenoaks, Kent,’ 
equal to any version of the subject we have 
ever seen in any exhibition. The figures are 
numerous, and well drawn ; the hop-garden is 
successfully represented,and the general manner 
of dealing with the material in which the draw- 
ing is made, shows skill and experience which 
it is strange should not have sooner acquired 
reputation. By Miss Kare Swirr, there is a 
— of much merit, entitled ‘I Love to 

ok upon a Scene like this,’ also ‘ Taking up 
a Stitch.” Mrs. Swirr exhibits several works, 
among which two portraits of dogs are pro- 
minent. ‘ Maude,’ by Miss Eutey Paneesen. 
isa study of much simplicity and sweetness ; 
and not less attractive is ‘ Nora Creina,’ by the 
same lady. ‘ Making Acquaintance,’ a drawing | 


by Lady Betcurn, shows an agroupment of | 


rustic figures (apparently from the sister island) 
with a dog, whose friendship, it appears, it is 
desirable to cultivate; a light, brilliant, and 
well finished drawing. In ‘The Colossi. at 
Sunrise, Thebes,’ &c., Mrs. RoBerton Biarse 
the proposed effect is fully made out, and 
the picture is altogether a work of great 
ower. To Miss Buaxe all honour is due for 
ver charming landscape, ‘ The Glacier of Rosen 
lani ;’ atmosphere and distances cannot be more 
tenderly treated than we see them here; the 
work is the result of years of patient toil and 
studious inquiry: her ‘ Florence’ of last year 
was a memorable performance. The ‘ Tomb 
in the Pellegrini Church, at Verona,’ and the 
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‘Pulpit in the Church of 8. Fermo, Verona,’ 
by Mrs. Hicrorp Burr, are drawings of 
exquisite delicacy of colour and execution ; 


rarely do we, in this class of subject, meet 


with such taste in selection and execution. 
Fiorence Peet, the lady already alluded to, 
exhibits her study without a title ; it is, as we 
have intimated, a drawing of a large stone 
garnished with gadding ivy and a solitary tuft 
of short seeded grass. It is unique; we have 
never before seen a subject in itself so un- 
important rendered so interesting, by mere 
assiduity of manipulation. In the catalogue 
it is said that the study was made for self- 


improvement, “and as an experiment, whether | 
| while working chiefly with a view to detail, it | 


is absolutely necessary, as frequently asserted, 


to lose sight of general effect.” bead ager 

of general effect is not a desirable condition of | G f Apollo.” ; 
5. - ; : " »” at the Louvre, 

detail, but a fatal insufficiency of all pictures | aay SS, 6 ae eee See 


worked under eyes that see too well, by a hand | 


influenced by the temptation of showing too | 


much. But Florence Peel shows a perfect 
apprehension of the dolce duro, that infinitely 
difficult science in the art of ig eo and 
a sternly virtuous purpose she has detailed 
her breadths of light, and subdued her out- 
lines in a manner successfully illustrative of 
her proposition. Miss Stoppakt’s two works, 
‘Evening Landscape—Kircudbrightshire,’ 
* View on the Ken,’ are jedicionsly selected as 
subjects, and carried out with a full impression 
of the value of breadth. Miss Stove exhibits 
* Rivaulx—Yorkshire,’ and a ‘ Willow Pool in 
Burnham Beech Wood,’ both most carefully 
elaborated ; the latter especially agreeable in 
colour. By Mrs. E. D. Murray there are 
a view of ‘Holy Island during the Herring 
Season,’ ‘Mont St. Jory, near Toulouse,’ &c. 
‘Christ Church Gateway, Canterbury,’ and ‘ Old 
Houses, Gloucester,’ by Lovise Rayner, are 
really as masterly as anything we see in this 
department of Art. ‘The Fort of Baia—Bay 
of Naples,’ Mrs. E. Romutty, is a delicate, 
airy, and perfectly harmonious drawing; and, 
as an example of power of colour and effect, 
may be cited—‘ A View from Hampstead Heath, 
looking towards Harrow,’ by 8S. WILKEs. 

We remember Mrs. Wirners’s ‘ Winter 
Berries’ of last year, and might repeat, in 
reference to a similar agroupment now exhi- 


bited, the eulogy which the others merited | 


so well. Of flowers and fruit we have already 
as ladies are pre-eminently flower painters, 
this society should show none but the rarest 
examples of this branch of art. Mrs. BartHo- 
Lomew’s ‘Apples,’ and Miss Lance’s ‘ Grapes,’ 
are most tempting instances of truthful imita- 
tion: these are on the screens, in company 
with others of the smaller and more highly 
finished works of the collection. A minia- 
ture in oil of Mrs. S. G. Dennis, by Mrs. 
MoskLy, is as delicately worked as any water- 
colour production of the same class. There 
are also, by Miss Kerrie, four miniatures, 


treated generally, as pictures, with great refine- | 1 : 
ment and elegance of taste; these are—‘ Miss | Grand Duke has lately taken, indicates an intention 


the Children of F. C. Worsley, | residence for the prince. 


¥sq.,’ ‘Forget-me-not,’ and ‘The Student. The | 


Tennant,’ ‘ 


fruit and flower compositions by Miss WaLTER 
are much superior to those exhibited by her 
last year; they are rich and brilliant—the 
sweetest growth of summer and autumn. To 
many other meritorious works the necessary 
limit of this notice denies us the pleasure of 
doing justice; but the names of other ladies 
that are signalized here are—Lady Epwarp 
Taryywe, the late Mrs. R. J. Srrers, Mrs. 
Uwrs, Miss Hrasert, Miss Caxton, &c. 
te. In ennelusion, it must be admitted, that 
such is the excellence of the exhibition, the 
sorely now takes its place as one of our 
established Art-Institutions. 





and | 








| in effecting some of these changes. 











ART IN CONTINENTAL STATEs. 


Paris.—The only talk or thought in ¢ 
circles here at present is the forthooning -anee 
all else is forgotten, The Palais de ? Industrie, in 
which it takes place, will be differently arranged 
this year to what it was two years ago ; there will 
be in the centre two or three large rooms, the 
rest of the gallery is to be divided down the middle 
thus forming |four long galleries. The small pie- 
tures will be hung where they can be seen advan. 
tageously. A lottery is authorized; each ticket 
costs two francs, which may be paid at the entry ; 
paintings are to be purchased as subscriptions come 
in.—The “ Pieta,” executed by Bonnardel at Rome 
and left unfinished at his death, has been completed 
by some of his friends; the government has bought 
it for the Church of St. Germain Il’ Auxerrois,—The 
government has ordered the busts of Lavoisier 
Boucher, Desnoyer, Ducis Bervie, and Haij A for 
the gallery of the Jnstitute.—The portraits in the 


light in front, could not be well seen, and have 
been replaced by reproductions in Gobelin ta : 

Vienna.—The disunion that unfortunately ex. 
isted among the artists of Vienna is now happily 
at an end. The parties into which they had divided 
themselves, the better to carry out their several 
views, and to counteract those of their opponents, 
have united in amity. Hitherto each had its sepa- 
rate exhibition, with all the multifarious attendant 
bitternesses which hasty feuds invariably bring with 
them. Both sides materially suffered by the strife ; 
while neither Art, nor any of the belligerents, could 
show a single gain as the result. At the great Art 
Exhibition at Munich, in the autumn of last year, it 
was painful to see how the Viennese artists separated 
themselves in fractions, each in a different com- 
partment, studiously apart from the other.—The 
grave of Mozart is at last marked by a fitting monu- 
ment, or at least will be so in a comparatively short 
time, the bronze work having been just cast, and 
has now only to be chiselled before the erection 
will take place. As the precise spot of earth is not 
known, the pedestal is to be made large enough to 
cover all the space about which a dispute has been 
raised. A shaft of granite, eight feet in height, 
supports a sitting figure of the weeping Polyhym- 
nia, supposed to be the inventress of harmony. The 
figure itself is in bronze. On the four sides of the 


| pillar are the medallion portrait of Mozart, also 


of bronze, and the various inscriptions. A railing 
around it encloses a square space of about six and 
thirty feet.. The composition is from the hand of 
Hanns Jassers. 

Drespen.—Professor Rietschel’s model for the 
statue of Curl Maria von Weber is now on view at 
the sculptor’s residence. The work is universally 
admired, both for the conception of the great com- 
poser’s character which it displays, as well as for 
the execution, and the arrangement of all the 
details. Weber is represented standing before a 


said the exhibition has a superabundance ; and music-desk ; his head is turned, as if listening— 


more, perhaps, in thought than in reality—to some 
romantic melody that has just reached his ear, 
floating hitherward from the realm of Fancy. There 
is a fine enthusiasm in his look. One hand grasps 
the folds of his cloak, while a bunch of flowers 
which he is holding droops over the fingers. Pro- 
fessor Rietschel is also busy with the preparatory 
work for his great statue of Luther. He has more- 
over a monument in hand to be placed in one 
the cemeteries, the figure on which symbolizes the 
words, ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” font 
Weimar.—We noticed some time ago the invi- 
tation which Professor Genelli had received to make 
Weimar his future residence, and his acceptance of 
it. This, as well as many other steps which the 


of making Weimar the seat of Art, as well a8 & 
Count Kalkreuth, who is 
himself an artist, has doubtless been instrumen? 

We saw him 
at Munich in the exhibition, in company with 4 
Grand Duke, and calling his attention to the dif- 
ferent works that were most worthy of notice. He 
now, with a number of other artists, has just pre- 


| sented the Grand Duke with a collection of paint 


ings and drawings, in grateful recognition of the 
fostering care which Art has of late experien in 
the duchy. The Duke on receiving the gift 
served, ‘it would be an encouragement to him to 
proceed in the same path that he had trod hitberto. 
Rome.—For two years past the well-known ‘ant 
scape painter, Willers, has been staying 10 Greece, 
enriching his portfolio with sketches made im 4 
Peloponnesus, and in the north of the country. 
is a native of Oldenburg; but instead of returning 
thither, he intends taking up his residence 10 Rom, 
and is already on his way to the imperial city. -. 
—— ———— 
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. | 80 close that there can be no space between them for miles upon miles, It is the Forest o 
EXCURSION S IN SOUTH WALES. | Dean; dark and dense pillars of smoke issue here and there a of the matted foliage ; Sed 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. | rise from occasional foundries, for the smoke created by the charcoal-burners is light and blue, 
- — to me: ae = it — see. Yon hill is Buckstone Hill, on the summit 

: of which is unton Church, and which holds a venerable remain of the Druids: i 
part I1J.—Tut Wye: rrom Ross to Monmoutn. more distant is the Kymin, looking down upon Monmouth. On its top also there f a 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY F. W. HULME, ETC. ment to the naval heroes of a time not long past. These records of ages remote and near we 

| shall reach in due course. ’ 


Tt ymonp’s “ Yat,” is in some records called | 
. by the characteristic name, Jutland ; 
for the rock, of which it consists, | 
here forces the Wye to make a cir- | 
cuitous bend, encompassing it on | 
three sides so as to form a small | 
«4 ™ peniusula, on the summit of which 
‘} the spectator has the singular pro- 
blem of seeing the river on each side 
of him. The limestone rock rises to a precipitous peak ; and | 
below it, at a less altitude, a rugged hill of siliceous breccia, | 
the summit of which is fenced by a line of massive boulders , 
so continuous as to resemble a cyclopean wall. This summit | 
has been used as @ camp, secured on one side by the natural 
line of boulder stones ; on another by the chasm or depression | 
between the breccia and limestone rocks ; and on the other 
sides by the precipice and river. On the side next the chasm 
it has been further strengthened by a triple earthwork, like 
that on the Doward. 
By means of these two works, one on each side of the | 
Wye, having some rich pasture contiguous to each, the 
aboriginal settlers were at once in a position of security and | 
abundance, and could follow their mining and pastoral oc- | 
cupations with little fear of serious molestation. 
These fortresses were destined, after the lapse of centuries 
which saw the rise and fall of the Roman domination, the | 
expulsion of the Silures by the Cambrian Britons, and, again, 
the humiliation of the latter by the encroaching Saxon king- | 
doms of Mercia and Wessex, to be occupied by new in- | 
traders. A sit 
In the eleventh year of Edward the Elder (a.p.911), a j i 
body of Norwegian vikings, led by Eric, the Bloody Axe, then thy a) ae 
a mere lad, one of the numerous sons of Harald Haarfager, ous taeane on eee Gen, 
supported by two Jarls, Roald or Rognvald, and Uhter or 
Otter, in a maranding expedition landed at Beachley, near Our boat awaits us: it has gone its five miles ronnd—passed Huntsham Farm and Hunt- 
Chepstow, and crossing Dean Forest, took post at Symond’s | sham Ferry, and Whitchurch Ferry—and rests at the Ferry of New Weir.* 
Yat, or Jutland. From its summit they could survey the; The lock and weir formerly here have vanished; they were found to be useless in a river 





+ 
> 


broad expanse of meadows west of the town of Ross, and which | so continually liable to sudden rises and falls; and although indications of their whereabouts 
had been part of the little British kingdom of Ergnig, now | are frequently encountered, there are none remaining between Hereford and Chepstow; they 
called the Hundred of Archenfield, over which the celebrated were, indeed, not only useless, but injurious to navigation, and destructive of the fish, and so 
Vortigern was once king, or subregudus. In quest of plunder, | were removed by the Crown soon after the estate was purchased, At this place are also the 
they took prisoner a British bishop, named Camailgaret, who remains of some iron-works, to assist which it is said the weir was constructed at this spot. 
was ransomed by the king for £40. ‘The scene of ransom is | 


depicted in an ancient fresco on the church wall at Dew- | 


church, near Ross. The shires of Hereford and Gloucester 
were assembled, and the posse comitatus surrounded the | 
viking troop in their fastness at Symond’s Yat, near which | 
they formed a square encampment, yet visible. From this | 
place Symond’s Yat would be so exposed to arrow-shot as to 
be untenable. 

Here the vikings seem to have escaped down the easiest | 
side of the precipice towards the old camp on Doward Hill ; 
but, as it would seem, with ill fate, for near the ford leading to 
it is a defile still called The Slaughter. It is said that Jarl 
Roald, and Geolcie, the brother of Jarl Uhter, with a great 
part of their army, were here slain. A considerable body must 
have reached the Doward Hill; and as some time was neces- 
tary to follow and surround them again, they were able to 
enlarge the old Silurian fortress, and protect its summit by | 
the same kind of triple embankment found at Symond’s Yat. , 
In the sequel they capitulated, and were allowed to leave the | 
country—a sequel quite intelligible when the nature of the | 
eutrenchment at Doward Hill is considered.* 

In our description of the views from Symond’s Yat | 
we have noted only distant objects; but those that are close | 
at hand are of surpassing beauty. You trace the course of | 
the river during part of its long journey, since you left it; | 
you look on rich farms, pleasant villages, and pretty home- | 
steads among trees; you see the hill-rocks of varied and 
fantastic forms; the steep and winding footways that lead | 
from dales to hills; here and there a rippling stream, THE DROPPING WELL. 
leisurely making way towards the river, and singing as it 
goes; now and then, a boat, with oars or sail, or a laden| “‘ New Weir is not a broad fractured face of rock, but, rather, a woody hill, from which large 
barge, passes up or down, the boatman’s song ascending; or | rocky projections, in two or three places, burst out, rudely hung with twisting branches and 
you hear the workman’s tool ringing through the air, as he | shaggy furniture, which, like mane round the lion’s head, give a more savage air to these wild 
forces the limestone from the mass, to burn in lime-kilns,| exhibitions of Nature.” Near the top, a pointed fragment of solitary rock, rising above the 
picturesquely seattered on the hill-side. rest, has “rather a fantastic appearance.” ‘his rock Mr. Hulme pictured. Seen at a distance, 

On the left, you look down upon a mass of close trees— | it bears a close resemblance to a time-worn turret of some ancient castle, looking down on the 

: dell beneath. “The scene at the New Weir consists of exquisite crags, thrown into fine confusion 
by falls from the upper rim. These crags are full of projections and recesses and heaps of ruins, 
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Pm Eos tite information, and also for the interesting notes concern- | 
Mideon — —_ -— the Black Mountains, we are indebted to the 

b SO . ‘ — 
Coleford, Giensestaninan correspondent—Henry H. Fryer, Esq., of 





* The New Weir is distant from Ross five miles by land, and eighteen miles by water. 
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effect, all contribute to enhance the exalted | 
expression of the figure. 
On the first screen is a small picture by | 
Mrs. E. M. Warp, so sunny as at once to appeal 
to the eye on entering the room. It is called | 
“The Supplicant,’ and shows a young lady who, 
about to take a morning ride, is entreated by | 


—a fine, honest-looking animal—to be j 
Bo Fe oy he ; Although we | 


permitted to accompany her. hou 
see only the head of the dog, the incident 1s 
very literally set forth: it is a work of many 
beauties, firm in manner, but playful in its 
sunny light and brilliant hues. A very happy 
and novel arrangement exists in the drawing 
called ‘Children Minding their Mother’s Stall 

the Fish-market,’ by Mrs. Backuovse. ‘The 
stall is on the beach, and the figures are re- 
lieved by the open breadth of the sea, which is 
behind them. ‘The composition is light and 


simple, forcible in effect, and no less powerful | detail, but a fatal insufficiency of all pictures | 
t a Fedder!’ seems again | worked under eyes that see too well, by a hand | 
to be of the spoils of the seaboard, another of | influenced by the temptation of showing too | 

much. 


in colour, ‘I 
the class amphibia: a laughing child, who 
throws over the rag, which is to her a bonnet, 
a large spray of sea-weed, that she tells us is a 
‘fedder.” ‘Old Brocades, or the Sack of 
Aunt Tabitha’s Wardrobe,’ by Miss ApeLaipe 


Buroess, contains two figures—a young lady ines in a manner successfully illustrative of | 
who, having dressed in an old brocade, is con- | her proposition. Miss Stoppaxt’s two works, | 


sulting her glass as to her appearance ; and her 


maid, who is enraptured with the becoming fit | ‘ View on the Ken,’ are judiciously selected as | 
It is an ambitions work, the | 
| of the value of breadth. 
| * Rivaulx—Yorkshire,’ and a ‘ Willow Pool in 
| Burnham Beech Wood,’ both most carefully 
another drawing from ‘The Old Curiosity | 


of the dress. 
drawing is everywhere careful, aud the exe- 
cution, especially that of the background, is 
unexceptionable. By the same artist there is 


Shop,’ equal in quality to the other, but in 
sentiment much more touching. ‘ lresh-ga- 
thered Watercresses,’ and ‘A Flower-Girl,’ by 
Mrs. V. BantHuoLomew, two single figures, are 
the most successful drawings we have ever seen 
by this lady ; they are treated with a judicious 
simplicity which gives value to the subjects. 
‘The Comrades,’ by Miss Texuscu, presents 
two Italian organ-boys resting. The figures, 
which are relieved by an elaborately painted 
landscape botieneunt, are characteristic and 
well executed : the tone is generally broad ; had 


the figures been a little more brought out, the | 


work would have been improved; but it is, 
nevertheless, an admirable performance. By 
Sanan F. Hewert there is a drawing thoroughly 
English—‘ Hop-picking, at Sevenoaks, Kent,’ 
equal to any version of the subject we have 
ever seen in any exhibition. ‘The figures are 


numerous, and well drawn; the hop-garden is | 


successfully represented, and the general manner 
of dealing with the material in which the draw- 
ing is made, shows skill and experience which 
it is strange should not have sooner acquired 
reputation. By Miss Kare Swirr, there is a 
= of much merit, entitled ‘I Love to 
ok upon a Scene like this,’ also ‘Taking up 
a Stitch.” Mrs. Swirr exhibits several works, 
among which two portraits of dogs are pro- 
minent. ‘ Maude,’ by Miss E.ten Fanemoen, 
isa study of much simplicity and sweetness ; 
and not less attractive is ‘ Nora Creina,’ by the 
same lady. ‘ Making Acquaintance,’ a drawing 
by Lady Betcuer, shows an agroupment of 
rustic figures (apparently from the sister island), 
with a dog, whose friendship, it appears, it is 
_ desirable to cultivate; a light, brilliant, and 
well-finished drawing. In ‘The Colossi, at 
Sunrise, Thebes,’ &c., Mrs. Ropertox Buaine, 
the proposed effect is fully made out, and 
the picture is altogether a work of great 
pone. To Miss Buaxe all honour is due for 
ver charming landscape, ‘The Glacier of Rosen- 
lani;’ atmosphere and distances cannot be more 
tenderly treated than we see them here: the 
work is the result of years of patient toil and 
studious inquiry ; her ‘ Florence’ of last year 
was a memorable performance. The ‘Tomb 
m the Pellegrini Church, at Verona,’ 


Tennant,’ ‘ 
Esq.,’ ‘Forget-me-not,’ and‘ The Student.’ The | 


and the 


‘Pulpit in the Church of 8. Fermo, Verona,’ 
by Mrs. Hicrorp Burr, are drawings of 
exquisite delicacy of colour and execution ; 
rarely do we, in this class of subject, meet 
with such taste in selection and execution. 
Fiorence Peet, the lady already alluded to, 
exhibits her study without a title ; it is, as we 
have intimated, a drawing of a large stone 
garnished with gadding ivy and a solitary tuft 
of short seeded grass. It is unique; we have 
never before seen a subject in itself so un- 
important rendered so interesting, by mere 
assiduity of manipulation. In the catalogue 
it is said that the study was made for self- 
improvement, “and as an experiment, whether 


| while working chiefly with a view to detail, it 


is absolutely necessary, as frequently asserted, 
to lose sight of general effect.” The absence 
of general effect is not a desirable condition of 


But Florence Peel shows a perfect 
apprehension of the dolce duro, that infinitely 
difficult science in the art of go | and 
a sternly virtuous purpose she has detailed 
her breadths of light, and subdued her out- 


‘ Evening ro, Th lg a mgr and 


subjects, and carried out with a full impression 
Miss Stove exhibits 


elaborated ; the latter especially agreeable in 
colour. By Mrs. E. D. Murray there are 
a view of ‘Holy Island during the Herring 
Season,’ ‘Mont St. Jory, near Toulouse,’ &c. 
‘Christ Church Gateway, Canterbury,’ and ‘ Old 
Houses, Gloucester,’ by Louise Rayner, are 
really as masterly as anything we see in this 
department of Art. ‘The Fort of Baia—Bay 
of Naples,’ Mrs. E. Romiizy, is a delicate, 
airy, and perfectly harmonious drawing; and, 
as an example o power of colour and effect, 
may be cited—‘A View from Hampstead Heath, 
| looking towards Harrow,’ by S. WILKEs. 

We remember Mrs. Wirners’s ‘ Winter 
| Berries’ of last year, and might repeat, in 
| reference to a similar agroupment now exhi- 
| bited, the eulogy which the others merited 
so well. 


as ladies are pre-eminently flower painters, 
this society should show none but the rarest 


"examples of this branch of art. Mrs. BaRTHO- 


LomeEw’s ‘Apples,’ and Miss Lancr’s ‘ Grapes,’ 
are most tempting instances of truthful imita- 
tion: these are on the screens, in company 
with others of the smaller and more highly 
finished works of the collection. A minia- 
ture in oil of Mrs. S. G. Dennis, by Mrs. 
MosELy, is as delicately worked as any water- 
colour production of the same class. There 
are also, by Miss Kerrie, four miniatures, 
treated generally, as pictures, with great refine- 
ment and 


fruit and flower compositions by Miss WaTeR 


are much superior to those exhibited by her | 
last year; they are rich and brilliant—the | 


sweetest growth of summer and autumn. 


To 


many other meritorious works the necessary | 


limit of this notice denies us the pleasure of 
doing justice; but the names of other ladies 
that are signalized here are—Lady Epwarp 
l'nynwe, the late Mrs. R. J. Spiers, Mrs. 
Uwiys, Miss Hispert, Miss Ciaxton, &c. 
&c. In conclusion, it must be admitted, that, 
such is the excellence of the exhibition, the 
society now takes its place as one of our 
established Art-Institutions. 


Of flowers and fruit we have already | 
said the exhibition has a superabundance ; and | 


elegance of taste; these are—‘ Miss | 
the Children of F. C. Worsley, | 











ART IN CONTINENTAL STATREs. 


Paris.—The only talk or thought in the Art. 
circles here at present is the forthcoming exhibition - 
all else is forgotten, The Palais de? Industrie, in 
which it takes place, will be differently arranged 
this year to what it was two years ago; there will 
be in the centre two or three large rooms, the 
rest of the gallery is to be divided down the middle 
thus forming {four long galleries. The small pie- 
tures will be hung where they can be seen advan- 
tageously. A lottery is authorized; each ticket 
costs two francs, which may be paid at the entry ; 
paintings are to be purchased as subscriptions come 
in.—The “ Pieta,” executed by Bonnardel at Rome 
and left unfinished at his death, has been completed 
by some of his friends; the government has bought 
it for the Church of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois,—The 
government has ordered the busts of Lavoisier. 
Boucher, Desnoyer, Ducis Bervie, and Haiiy, for 
the gallery of the Jnstitute.—The portraits in the 
| “Gallery of Apollo,” at the Louvre, having the 
light in front, could not be well seen, and have 
been replaced by reproductions in Gobelin ta i 

Viznna.—The disunion that unfortunately ex- 

isted among the artists of Vienna is now ha pily 
| at an end. The parties into which they had divided 
| themselves, the better to carry out their several 
| views, and to counteract those of their opponents, 
| have united in amity. Hitherto each had its sepa- 
rate exhibition, with all the multifarious attendant 
bitternesses which hasty feuds invariably bring with 
them. Both sides materially suffered by the strife ; 
while neither Art, nor any of the belligerents, could 
i At the great Art 
Exhibition at Munich, in the autumn of last year, it 
was painful to see how the Viennese artists separated 
themselves in fractions, each in a different com- 
partment, studiously apart from the other.—The 
grave of Mozart is at last marked by a fitting monu- 
ment, or at least will be so in a comparatively short 
time, the bronze work having been just cast, and 
has now only to be chiselled before the erection 
will take place. As the precise spot of earth is not 
known, the pedestal is to be made large enough to 
cover all the space about which a dispute has been 
raised. A shaft of granite, eight feet in height, 
supports a sitting figure of the weeping Polyhym- 
nia, supposed to be the inventress of harmony. The 
figure itself is in bronze. On the four sides of the 
| pillar are the medallion portrait of Mozart, also 
of bronze, and the various inscriptions. A — 
around it encloses a square space of about six 
thirty feet.. The composition is from the hand of 
Hanns Jassers. 

Drespen.—Professor Rietschel’s model for the 
statue of Curl Maria von Weber is now on view at 
the sculptor’s residence. The work is universally 
admired, both for the conception of the great com- 
poser’s character which it displays, as well as for 
the execution, and the arrangement of all the 
details. Weber is represented standing before a 
music-desk ; his head is turned, as if listening— 
| more, perhaps, in thought than in reality—to some 
romantic melody that has just reached his ear, 
floating hitherward from the realm of Fancy. There 
is a fine enthusiasm in his look. One hand grasps 
the folds of his cloak, while a bunch of flowers 
which he is holding droops over the fingers. Pro- 
fessor Rietschel is also busy with the preparatory 
work for his great statue of Luther. He has more- 
over a monument in hand to be placed in one of 
the cemeteries, the figure on which symbolizes the 
words, “‘ Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” ese: 

Weimak.—We noticed some time ago the invi- 
| tation which Professor Genelli had received to make 
Weimar his future residence, and his acceptance 0 
it. This, as well as many other steps which t 
Grand Duke has lately taken, indicates an intention 
of making Weimar the seat of Art, as well as & 
| residence for the prince. Count Kalkreuth, who is 
himself an artist, has doubtless been instrument 
in effecting some of these changes. We oe 
at Munich in the exhibition, in company with if 
Grand Duke, and calling his attention to the 4 
| ferent works that were most worthy of notice. He 
now, with a number of other artists, has just pre- 
sented the Grand Duke with a collection of iy A 
ings and drawings, in grateful recognition of th 
fostering care which Art has of late experienced te 
the duchy. The Duke on receiving the gift 4 
served, ‘it would be an encouragement to him t 
proceed in the same path that he had trod pare : 

Rome.—For two years past the well-known 
scape painter, Willers, has been staying 10 Greece, 
enriching his portfolio with sketches made in " 
Peloponnesus, and in the north of the country. 
is a native of Oldenburg ; but instead of returning 
thither, he intends taking up his residence 10 Roms 
and is already on his way to the imperial city. -- 





| show a single gain as the result. 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Parr II].—Tut Wye: rrom Ross To MonMourH. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY F. W. HULME, ETC. 


‘3 ymonv’s “ Yat,” is in some records called 

\. by the characteristic name, Jutland ; 

for the rock, of which it consists, | 
here forces the Wye to make a cir- 

cuitous bend, encompassing it on | 

J three sides so as to form a small | 

« ™ peninsula, on the summit of which | 

= the spectator has the singular pro- | 

™ blem of seeing the river on each side | 
of him. The limestone rock rises to a precipitous peak ; and 
below it, at a less altitude, a rugged hill of siliceous breccia, 

the summit of which is fenced by a line of massive boulders | 

so continuous as to resemble a cyclopean wall. This summit | 
has been used as @ camp, secured on one side by the natural 
line of boulder stones; on another by the chasm or depression 
between the breccia and limestone rocks ; and on the other 

sides by the precipice and river. On the side next the chasm 
it has been further strengthened by a triple earthwork, like 

that on the Doward. 

By means of these two works, one on each side of the | 
Wye, having some rich pasture contiguous to each, the | 
aboriginal settlers were at once in a position of security and 
abundance, and could follow their mining and pastoral oc- | 
cupations with little fear of serious molestation. 

‘These fortresses were destined, after the lapse of centuries 
which saw the rise and fall of the Roman domination, the 
expulsion of the Silures by the Cambrian Britons, and, again, 
the humiliation of the latter by the encroaching Saxon king- 
doms of Mercia and Wessex, to be occupied by new in- | 
truders. 

In the eleventh year of Edward the Elder (a.p.911), a 
body of Norwegian vikings, led by Eric, the Bloody Axe, then 
a mere lad, one of the numerous sons of Harald Haarfager, 
supported by two Jarls, Roald or Rognvald, and Uhter or 
Otter, in a maranding expedition landed at Beachley, near 
Chepstow, and crossing Dean Forest, took post at Symond’s | 
Yat, or Jutland. From its summit they could survey the , 
broad expanse of meadows west of the town of Ross, and which 
had been part of the little British kingdom of Ergnig, now | 
called the Hundred of Archenfield, over which the celebrated 
Vortigern was once king, or subregulus. In quest of plunder, 
they took prisoner a British bishop, named Camailgaret, who 
was ransomed by the king for £40. The scene of ransom is | 
depicted in an ancient fresco on the church wall at Dew- | 
church, near Ross. The shires of Hereford and Gloucester 
were assembled, and the posse comitatus surrounded the | 
viking troop in their fastness at Symond’s Yat, near which | 
they formed a square encampment, yet visible. From this 
place Symond’s Yat would be so exposed to arrow-shot as to | 
be untenable. 

_ Here the vikings seem to have escaped down the easiest 
side of the precipice towards the old camp on Doward Hill ; 
but, as it would seem, with il] fate, for near the ford leading to , 
it is a defile still called The Slaughter. It is said that Jarl | 
Roald, and Geolcie, the brother of Jarl Uhter, with a great 
part of their army, were here slain. A considerable body must 
have reached the Doward Hill; and as some time was neces- 
sary to follow and surround them again, they were able to 
enlarge the old Silurian fortress, and protect its summit by 
the same kind of triple embankment found at Symond’s Yat. 
In the sequel they capitulated, and were allowed to leave the 
country—a sequel quite intelligible when the nature of the 
entrenchment at Doward Hill is considered.* 

In our description of the views from Symond’s Yat 
we have noted only distant objects; but those that are close 
at hand are of surpassing beauty. You trace the course of | 
the river during part of its long journey, since you left it; | 
you look on rich farms, pleasant villages, and pretty home- 
steads among trees; you see the hill-rocks of varied and | 
fantastic forms; the steep and winding footways that lead | 
from dales to hills; here and there a rippling stream, 
leisurely making way towards the river, and singing as it 
goes ; now and then, a boat, with oars or sail, or a laden 
barge, passes up or down, the boatman’s song ascending ; or 
- hear the workman’s tool ringing through the air, as he 

orces the limestone from the mass, to burn in lime-kilns, 
picturesquely seattered on the hill-side. 

On the left, you look down upon a mass of close trees— 








me eb 5 information, and also for the interesting notes concern. | 

re Pot a > = and the Black Mountains, we are indebted to the 
8s sourtes > 

Coleford, Giousestenhiene any Ss Ph ae 


, 8o close that there can be no space between them for miles iles, It i fl 
tang py cane Hal iles upon miles is the Forest of 


smoke issue here and there out of the matted foliage ; they 


rise from occasional foundries, for the smoke created by the charcoal-burners is light and blue, 


| and adds to the picturesque as it ascends upwards. Yon hill is Buckstone Hill, on the summit 


of which is Staunton Church, and which holds a venerable remain of the Druids; the hill 


| more distant is the Kymin, looking down upon Monmouth. On its top also there is a monn- 


ment to the naval heroes of a time not long past. These records of ages remote and near we 


shall reach in due course. 


THE LIME-KILNS AT NEW WEIR. 


Our boat awaits us: it has gone its five miles round—passed Huntsham Farm and Hunt- 
sham Ferry, and Whitchurch Ferry—and rests at the Ferry of New Weir.* 
The lock and weir formerly here have vanished; they were found to be useless in a river 


' so continually liable to sudden rises and falls; and although indications of their whereabouts 


are frequently encountered, there are none remaining between Hereford and Chepstow; they 
were, indeed, not only useless, but injurious to navigation, and destructive of the fish, and so 


were removed by the Crown soon 


after the estate was purchased, At this place are also the 


remains of some iron-works, to assist which it is said the weir was constructed at this spot. 


THE DROPPING WELL. 


“ New Weir is not a broad fractured face of rock, but, rather, a woody hill, from which large 
rocky projections, in two or three places, burst out, rudely hung with twisting branches and 
shaggy furniture, which, like mane round the lion’s head, give a more savage air to these wild 
exhibitions of Nature.” Near the top, a pointed fragment of solitary rock, rising above the 
rest, has “rather a fantastic appearance.” This rock Mr. Hulme pictured, Seen at a distance, 
it bears a close resemblance to a time-worn turret of some ancient castle, looking down on the 
dell beneath. “The scene at the New Weir consists of exquisite crags, thrown into fine confusion 
by falls from the upper rim. These crags are full of projections and recesses and heaps of ruios, 








* The New Weir is distant from Ross five miles by land, and eighteen miles by wa‘er. 
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and weather-holed, and forming a most romantic 
pore» we rude arches, clefts, and mimic towers. 
Between this and the opposite bank of rock-wall and hanging 
wood the river, rapid aud confined, roars hastily along. The 
banks are a series of meadows of deep rich green, enlivening 
the dusky gloom of the narrow dell. 
gives an agreeable novelty to the side crags. — 
of many others similar that were standing sixty years ago, 
insulated from the main wall of rock, but now either fallen or 
gormandized by the ravenous lime-kiln, that, regardless of 
the beauty of the Wye, ‘in grim repose expecis his evening 
prey.” “We are quoting Fosbroke’s Notes on Gilpin’s Tour. 
The scenery of this neighbourhood, although it has much 
has much sameness—rocks and trees overhanging 
water. We have now the Forest of Dean on both sides of the 
river; and amid dense foliage clothing the steeps from the 
brink, we pursue our voyage. Passing a pretty lodge of one of 
the keepers—the only one on the right bank*—we arrive at 


beauty, 


HOCK AT NEW WEIR, 


Tue Drorrinc Weit—a singular formation of rocks, scat- 
tered without order, the result, probably, of some terrible 
earth-shaking, ages ago. The water has a petrifying in- 
fluence, resembling that of certain wells in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, and it has given a very remarkable character to 
the hill sides and the huge masses of conglomerated stones 
which abound on the piece of flat land that skirts the river. 
Iu this immediate neighbourhood is the deepest part of 
the Wye. It has here a depth of sixty feet at low water ; 
while within a few yards of this dell, underneath, it suddenly 
shallows to a few inches. We picture a group of singular 
rocks, which form a sort of water-wall to the Great Doward : 
they are of the class of which we have seen so many—very 
striking, and highly picturesque, clothed as they are with lichens 
of various hnes, with stanted shrubs springing here and there 
out of crevices, and surmounted by tall and finely-grown 
trees.+ We pass a beautiful demesne, the Leys House, with 


A single rock column | 
It is only one | 
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An ancient church—Cuvrcu Dixton—is encountered close to a small bourne that m ark 
division between the counties of Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, the opposite bank bein 
Gloucestershire.* “‘ But description flags (we borrow a passage from Gilpin) in run 
such a monotony of terms. High, low, steep, woody, rocky, and a few others, 
colours of language. We have to describe scenes in which there are infinite 


the 


peing in 
DIDg over 
are all the 
gradations, and, 


THE DOWARD ROCKS. 


amidst some general sameness, infinite peculiarities.” Fosbroke, in his notes to Gilpin, complains 
that the author must have become sleepy when he thus “‘slabbers over a fine scene of continual 
change and inimitable grouping.” But it is certain that when the voyage has been made be- 
tween Ross and Monmouth, the eye and mind have wearied of the perpetual succession of rock, 


many charming hills and hollows, and reach another Hieu of | 


the district—Hadnock. “The right side consists of fields, 


forming the area of a sylvan amphitheatre; and the left ia 
made up of meadows, in flat, swell, and hollow, intermingled 
with woody ridges, and strips of fields in front of steep side- 


sereens of wood rhe view here is exceedingly charming. 


* There are in the forest twelve keepers 
t ok after the woud 


? 


but their business is only 

~- ; Kame is hot preserved 

The river roars along a curve, between High Meadow Woods 

~e _ _ ft, and the rock-wail of the Uireat Doward on the right. At 
“i of this reach is a beautiful mass of rock, crowned with shrubs 

aod pendulous creepers; in front the river forms a pool, and is back. 


rrounded by th é t . 
— ~ y the summit of the Little Doward in sugar-loaf,”— 


* Between the 
larly pict 
iN ts 


‘ +} 

ae arent amd Little Doward, in a valley, lies a singu- 
y — ue estate, called the Kiln-house Farm. In a corner of 
4k ~ - © cavern, bearing the name of King Arthur's Hall.” 
: wobably a mine to i 
de ) vue, oul of Which was obtained iron ore in old 


DIXTON CHURCH. 


wood, and water, seldom and but little varied. The “ wanderer on the Wye” should, therefore, 
never fail to ascend the heights which so frequently present themselves, and obtain views 
® For the drawin ee ee ook rere a5 a 


of the Wy id ¢ of “ Dixton Church,” also for that of the “ Doward Rocks,” that of the “ rtesy of 
Captain € Aan Monnow,” and that of * Monmouth from the Monnow,” we are indebted to the cow 
arter, an accomplished artist-amateur, resident at Monmouth. 
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the winding river, the near hills, and the distant mountains ; 
his pleasure will thus be very largely enhanced. 

We have now in view Little Doward—again rocks, again 
trees, again water. The eye is attracted by a view-tower of 
cast-iron; it is unfinished, in consequence, it is understood, 
of alarm that it might attract lightaing—an idea that did 
not occur until a large sum had been expended in its con- 
struction. The rocks here, on the right bank, become more 
continuous, but vary little in character from those of which 
we have seen so much, and of which, perhaps, we begin to 
Many of them have names: thus, here we have 
the Martin Rocks; the river here, which is deep, is called 
“Martin’s Pool.” But the guides and boatmen are silent 
as to their origin; neither tradition nor invention being aids 
at their side as they conduct the tourist up and down the 
stream.* 

Every now and then, as you row along the river, you reach 
a quiet and retired nook, in which the patient fisher has 


weary. 


moored his beat: it is strongly fastened to the bank by ropes, | 
and made steady at the bow by a strong pole, to which it is | 


attached: the net is of course overboard, and the rope which 
connects it with the punt the fisher holds in his hand—he is 
thus instantly informed when a salmon has entered it, 
inasmuch as he feels the sudden check. The net is then 
rapidly raised, and the fish transferred to the “cool parlour” 
of the boat. Sometimes the fisherman is fortunate; but 
often he has to sit a whole day, from before sunrise till long 
after snuset, in this constrained position, his hand just above 
the stream, without the excitement of a single touch. 

If, however, he can enjoy nature, he will receive ample 
compensation for the absence of sport. His choice of station 
is always some peculiarly quiet spot, out of the way of 
passers, where the foliage grows luxuriantly, where the 
breezes are always refreshing, and sometimes musical, and 
where sweet birds are ever singing among branches over- 
head, among the reeds and rushes at his side, or high in the 
air above. 


Aud so we moor our boat at the quay, aud enter Mon- | 


mouth town. 


The town, standing as it does on an elevation above the 
Our engravings | 


two rivers, is thus seen to great advantage. 
supply two views: the first, as it appears from the meadows 
that skirt the Monnow ; the second, from the old bridge that 
crosses the Wye. The several objects of interest in and 
about the town we shall describe in the part that follows. 

And here we shail, for a time, leave the Wye and its attrac- 
tions of beautiful and picturesque scenery, of ancient ruins, 
of graceful hills, of pleasant streamlets, of pretty villages, 
and of lordly mansions; while lofty mountains lend their 
interest everywhere, sometimes near, but more often at far-off 
distances, frequently as dim outlines calling up associations 
with the long past, few of them being more striking or more 
suggestive than the Black Mountains, looming in sight from 
any of the adjacent steeps.+ 

Hereafter, it will be our duty to return to this charming 
district : first, to picture the Wye from its source in Plin- 
limmon to the town of Ross, and next, to describe it from 
Monmouth, where we now leave it, to its junction with 
“ Princelie Severn,” below Chepstow. 

It is below the town that the Wye and Monnow meet, just 





* Upon the Little Doward, a hill of peculiarly fine outline, viewed | 


in front from the Monmouth road, are the interesting remains of a 
Biitish camp. Three circular terraces wind up to the summit. It 
is a valuable relic of British fortification, where Caractacus probably 
posted himself, for how otherwise are the adjacent Roman camps on 
the Great Doward and Symond’s Yat to be accounted for? Ostorius 
probably attempted to force him by the Great Doward, but appa- 
rently did not succeed, and being compelled to cross the river en- 
camped at Symond’s Yat. The inference is drawn from the circum- 
stance of the Gauls having taken up a position protected by a river, 
where even Cxsar declined action.—FosBroxke. 

“ The fierce Silures,” who inhabited this district, held in equal 
contempt the lures and the menaces of the Romans. 
under their general, Caractacus, made a tedious and desperate re- 


sistance. The neighbourhood is full of evidence that, if a barbarous | 


people, they kept the civilizers of the world long at bay, availing 
the tselves of all natural aids—hills, forests, and morasses, “ gaer- 
dykes,” hollow 8, and dens, and especially rivers ; always retreating 
When the Romans succeeded in luring them into close action. 
According to Giraldus Cambrensis, “‘the Welsh passed days and 
hights in running over the tops of hills and penetrating woods.’ 
mm A distant range of hills called the Black Mountains, where, 
“ — Khys, the last king of South Wales, was defeated and slain 
a x rhard De Neuf Marche, one of the Conqueror's earliest followers, 
alg Tewarded with the county of Brecknock, marrying, as 
a ot the Ww elsh royal family ; and on whose heiress, Sybil, 
sione inte Ltzwalter Milo, Earl of Hereford, she carried his posses- 
Seeman “4 that family. Bernard was buried in Bishop Aldred’s old 
a 6 varch of St. Peter, at Gloucester, before the altar, where an 
mer ~ calls him “ Bernardus de Novo Mercato,” translated New- 
pe meg 7 ‘en in truth—as there were no Welsh counties until the 
Bernard wanty VIII, but it was divided into lordships, or marches— 
oun thts oh the Lord of the New March just conquered, viz., Brecon. 
Ceased cca me the independence of Wales, long a shadowy unreality, 
pened a if Pretence, save in predatory or feeble struggles, vainly 
beeon ee, LY the national bards, whose poetic spirit, gradually 
ming more “ fluttering, faint, and low,” died out in such plaintive 


but touching melodies as that of 
= : “* Merch Megan,” of | legant! 
‘rranged by Brinley Richards, stillet outin ’ 








The Silures, | 





under a tree-clad hill, to which is giveti the unaccountable name of “ Gibraltar.” The two rivers 
run at either side of a flat green meadow, and embrace as they turn its corner, proceeding thence 
together to Chepstow town, thence to rapid Severn, and thence into the Bristol Chanuel. 

Our readers will bear in mind that we are not yet in WaLes: Monmouthshire is now one of 
our English counties, though “‘anciently” it appertained to the ancient Britons, aud was the 
battle-field of so many of their gallant and continuous struggles for liberty, not only with the 
Romans, not alone with the Saxons, nor merely with the Norman invaders; in later ages they 


MONMOUTH FROM THE MONNOW. 


fought bravely, and under many disadvantages, with succeeding kings, and “the English,” their 
enemies down to a comparatively recent period. 

On this subject we shall have much to say when we advance further 
land,” according due honour to a people ever brave, ever enduring, 


into “ the bowels of the 
and ever fierce in their 


i os \ 
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MONMOUTH FROM THE WYSE. 
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fights for freedom, under sovereigns who merited better destinies than generally it was their lot 
to pos che Happily now “ Wales” and “ England” are one. But time has not rendered less 
the duty of the historian to chronicle the heroism of a race who have to-day lost none of the 
renown they kept through centuries gone by. 








BS 


ause in our descriptions of beautiful scenery —of 
vec, bi vale, and river, and of grand relics of the olden 
time—to introduce one of those episodes such as rarely fail 
to oceur to the wanderer who is seeking incident as well as 
ng for the picturesque. 
eT - toiled > the ‘nep—tteh leads from Goodrich 
village to Goodrich Castle—along pathway, rendered 
rugged by recent rains, we encountered a man whom, by an 
almost instinctive impulse, we knew to be “a character. 
He was stout, and strongly built, with but one arm, and 
limped painfully. A fishing-basket was strapped on his back, 
and his fishing-rod was so constructed as to serve the pur- 
pose of a walking-stick. He paused frequently, leaning 
sometimes against a tree, sometimes against a projecting 
knoll; at length he sat down on a sort of stile, hitched 
up his basket, placed his rod beside him, removed his felt 
hat, and wiped his bald head and rugged brows. His 
was a most contradictory countenance: the forehead full 


and well proportioned, the eyes restless and bright—jest- | 


ing, “gamesome” eyes—the nose short and abrupt — 
at once clever and coarse; so far so good—there was abun- 
dant observation, as well as sunshine, above; but the 
mouth was loose, with turned-down, discontented, corners ; 
the upper lip ready to curl into a snarl; the jaw heavy, the 
chin full to sensuality ; still the whole was remarkable; and 
it is ever a treat to encounter what is not common.- place. 
We exchanged greetings. He had observed us overlooking 
the rich landscape, where, from amid surrounding woods, rose 
the tall spire of the church we had that morning visited— 
the Church of Ross. He was sufficiently acute to guess our 
train of thought ; the eyes that beamed so brightly became dark, 
while his lip curled into an expression sarcastic and bitter. 

“I have,” he said, “ been admiring the fidelity with which 
the intentions of ‘The Man of Ross’ are carried out; I find 
myself often called upon—by myself—to admire that sort 
of thing, and sometimes to ponder over it before I can make 
it out: here it strikes the wayfarer at once—‘* He who runs 
may read.’ Now I do not,—as you have no doubt perceived, 
—] do not ‘run,’ but 1 can read and think. We honour 
the charities of the dead by care to their bequests! I am 
really a wayfarer, having neither house nor home, and care 
as little for kith and kin, as kith and kin are likely to care 
for a relative houseless and homeless. 1 had a boy-dream 
of how proud I should feel to have been born even a parish 
child of the town of John Kyrle; I nourished and cherished 
that dream during a toilsome life, and at last made a pil- 
grimage to visit his shrine; yet, seeing what I have seen, 
and hearing what I have heard, this day, I thank God I am 
not a man of Ross.” 

Again he wiped his brow, his colour faded, the sarcastic 
lip uncurled, the corners of his mouth became rather more 
straight ; he appeared considerably relieved by the torrent 
of words he had poured forth, and by the vehemence with 
which he struck one end of his fishing-rod into the sward. 

“Still,” we said, “despite all the present can do to 
obliterate the past—to eradicate the memory of a man his 
fellow-men affect to honour—the facts of his existence and 
his good deeds have become history, and are patent to the 
whole world,” 

“Ah,” he said, “that may be true; yet I have been trying 
to believe, for the last half-hour, that the ‘Man of Koss’ 
uever did exist except in the poetry of Pope.” 

He laughed bitterly; and it was a study to observe the 
rapid and varied expression of his contradictory face; but 
he was fond of talking, and only paused to gain breath. 

“The law of nature is reversed with me. When my 
limbs were sound, before I lost my arm, and my foot was 
crushed by a railway accident,—now don’t pity me, nor 
look as if you did,—that accident was my salvation; what 
maimed and mangled half my body, unfettered the other and 
better half—left my head clear, and gave me leisure. 
« quill-driving automaton till then; chained to a desk for 
twelve hours a day, and often working over hours—often 
sixteen out of the twenty-four—with a week’s holiday just 
to make me pant for the life of a tramper. The railway 
directors are liberal gentlemen ; if they dismember you, 
ay bey = handsomely. 1 never estimated myself at ‘half 
oo. t ~ put upon me. They taught me self-respect. 
he agelene = I —— so much—what must I have 
old laws ~e ven perfect? = It ought to have made my 
a 7 ae ashamed of himself and the pound a 
ey i do hee .* annuity 1 receive will keep me out 
Geld and flood! Uotit end of my days; and I’m free of 

OU ntil winter sets in, I seldom sleep two 
nights in the same place. 1 choose to think my 
recreation ; yet | have work on hand—hard work— 
of my own choosing. 
a; & town, is to inquire into its charities: 
ene withent the eaker Sunt I have seldom found the 
ot 3 cull weltet tas : of history!—such a history 

say depend upon it, that all the 


rod my 
but it is 


| directors of public charities are born under the planet Mercury ; but, perhaps, you la 


The first thing I do when I arrive | 
the second, to | 








at astrology, and treat the stars with contempt. You do not know them as I do,” mA 
then his eyes looked so fierce and wild, that we began to doubt his sanity. “Directors 
of public “charities,” he continued, “ however innocent and honest they may be at the 
commencement of their career, become thieves before it is finished. I see you do not 
believe me. Well, it’s pleasant to have faith in human honesty ; but if you desire to enj 

the Inxury, do not inquire into the management of public charities. The lion has always his 
jackals. Lawn or linsey—nothing too high, nothing too low, for peculation. A charity ig 
like the bait on my hook cast into a shoal of minnows—they all want the picking oy’, 


= 


JUNCTION OF THE WYE AND MONNOW. 


Well, the sort of life I lead has its pleasures also—the air, the sunshine, the wonderful, won- 
derful beauty in which the Creator has clothed the world. And I encounter good, earnest, 
simple people. 1 want to reach the castle, so will coutinue my ‘upward way.’ There is 
great exhilaration in mounting upwards. I enjoy it more now than I did when a boy. I used 
to bound up a hill that hung over our village. You see me limp, and do not believe me, but 
it is trae, nevertheless. Then it was simply an idle pleasure—an animal enjoyment costing 
nothing, gaining nothing: now it is a triumph over physical difficulty. There is more pity 
in your eyes than I like. Do let me repeat that I was far more to be ‘felt for’ when hale 
and strong, buoyant and active, than Iam now. Now I own no master but the Queen! 

We bade him adieu, and advanced a few paces, when he summoned us back abruptly, and 
asked if we remembered Doctor Andrew Borde—his rhymes about the Welsh harp. 


1 was | 


THE FISHER ON THE WYE. 


“They have,” he this half 
| Welsh air that has 


“ 


continued, “ been running in my head all day. I suppose it is 
revived them;” and he repeated the quaint old rhymes :— 


If I have my harpe I care for no more— 

It is my treasure ; I keep it in store. 

For my harp it is made of good mare's skinne ; 

The strynges be of good horse hair ; it maketh a good dynne. 
My songe, and my voice, and my harpe doe agree, 

Much like the buzzing of an humble bee ; 

Yet in my country doe I make paystime 

In telling of prophecies which bee not in rhyme.” 


_ We heard him singing the two last lines, to a tune of “lang syne,” as 
higher up the hill. 


we mounted higher aud 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


No. 3—ORNAMENTAL STATIONERY, PLAYING 
CARDS, AND THE PATENT VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MESSRS. DE LA RUE, 


Ir we examine any bundle of letters received, we 
will say, twenty years since, we cannot but be struck 
at the plain, even coarse, appearance of the paper 
upon which they are written, when compared with 
the elegant stationery with which we are now fami- 
liar. Our note papers, especially that prepared for 
ladies’ use, and our envelopes, are now delicate in 
texture, pleasing in every variety of tint, and the 
ornamentation is generally elegant. Within a few 
years, the improvement which has taken place in 
every branch of this manufacture—whether it be in 
embossing, in printing in colours, in the production 
of enamelled surfaces, in the preparation of valen- 
tines, in the desigus of the papers for ornamental 
albums, for the binding of Irish linens or of piece 
goods, or for the decoration of glove and fruit boxes 
—has been truly remarkable. 

The whole of this improvement has resulted from 
the enterprising spirit, the unwearying energy and 
good taste of one individual. 

The capricious goddess Fashion, who is for ever 
leading our fair sisters captive, running them into 
ridiculous extremes, and exerting a despotic tyranny 
uncontrolled by either reason or taste, declared straw 
hats or bonnets to be against her rule, and that 
paper should form the head-cover for a season. 
Then it was that a native of Guernsey, gifted with 
the inventive faculty, produced aun embossed paper 
for making bonnets, and the demand for this ma- 
terial led to the construction of machines for its 
manufacture. Paper bonnets in our humid climate 
could not continue long in vogue, and the inventor 
of the embossed paper and embossing machines 
directed his attention to the improvement of sta- 
tionery. Thus originated with Mr. Thomas De la 
Rue the manufactory which we have lately visited, 
and which is one of the largest, as it is certainly the 
most complete, in the world. Situated in the dis- 
trict of Bunhill Fields, which is surrounded with 
many historical associations connected with the pro- 
gress of our civilization, is the manufactory of De 
la Rue & Co. Extending behind the houses in 
Bunhill Row, it now stands upon nearly an acre and 
half of ground; and the several floors, which are 
crowded with machinery, represent a space of about 
five acres. This space comprehends the various 
departments which are devoted to a trade finding 
customers in every part of the civilized globe; and 
we must, in brief, endeavour to convey to our readers 
some idea of one of the most complete and best 
conducted establishments to be met with in this 
country, employing hundreds of men and women, 
boys and girls, 

One feature worthy of the highest commendation, 
and one which we could desire to see copied in all 
the large establishments of the United Kingdom, is 
the marked attention which the employers have 
given to the social condition of the employed. The 
men were induced, by the promised remission of half 
an hour from the general day’s work, to abandon the 
use of beer during the hours of labour. Beyond 
this, since it was necessary that some refreshment 
such as tea should be obtained, it was thought to be 
desirable, on the score of economy and of quality, 
that, instead of letting each man make his own, 
there should be a more wholesale system adopted. 

The men, therefore, have formed a fund for this 
purpose, appointing some of their own body to 
superintend the purchase of tea, sugar, and milk. 
One of the Mr. De la Rue’s invented a boiler, suffi- 
ciently capacious to make tea for so large a body, 
and so constructed that the fine aroma of the tea is 
not lost. This machine was, at first, made for the 
men by the firm; but they have been repaid, and it 
a now the property of the workmen. The result of 
lish arrangement is, that every one in the estab- 

shment can obtain a pint of excellent tea, with good 
sugar and milk, fora penny. A sickness fund, and 
ony for the use of all, are well organized; and 
we  Y this hive of industry is working with the 
ost harmony and profit to all concerned. We 

ust now proceed with our description of some of 


the many interesti ; ° , 
poe - eresting manipulatory details of this 





There may not appear to be anything worthy of | 


especial notice in the manufacture of a piece of card- 
board ; but its production involves several niceties 
of manipulation which deserve especial attention. 
Card-board is of various kinds, and of course the 
materials required for the production of the finest 
varieties are in every way superior to those which 
are employed in the manufacture for the inferior 
sorts. Cards are but sheets of paper pasted together, 
and consequently the manufacturer has but to deal 
with pasteand paper. The manufacture of the paper 
does not belong to De la Rue’s establishment ; there- 
fore, this article becomes a matter of selection. The 
preparation of the paste is an operation requiring 
the greatest care, especially that which is used for 
the finest cards. Everything depends, in the first 
place, upon the purity of the flour, and of the water 
employed; these are mingled with close attention 
to certain rules, which experience has shown are 
necessary, and then boiled in cauldrons by a nicely 
regulated heat. The paste-room, in which 400 
pounds of flour are made into paste daily, is one of 
much interest ; the different qualities of paste which 
are piled around this apartment in tubs ready for 
use, varying in colour and transparency, and the 
mixing and boiling processes, all bear distinguish- 
ing marks of the supervision of one who has learnt 
how to subdue science to be the handmaid of iu- 
dustry. In this room there is also manufactured 
the sizes which are required in this manufactory ; 
most especial attention is required in making the 
solutions of gelatine, for it is found that avery slight 
alteration in the temperature employed will effect an 
alteration in the ps solution of an exceed- 
ingly injurious character. 

For the mauufacture of card-boards, sheets of 
paper are properly arranged, as it regards number 
and quality, and these piles of paper are carried to 
the pasting-room. Here there are two long tables: 
every man having on his left hand his pile of papers, 
and on his right his tub of paste. He places a sheet 
on his bench before him, and taking his large brush 
he dips it in the paste, and by a series of very regu- 
lar curvilinear sweeps over the surface, he spreads 
a uniform coat of it upon the paper; on this he lays 
another sheet, and by a rapid sweep with the hands 
the two are united. It should be remarked, that a card 
may consist of two or of several sheets of paper 
cemented together—the thicker cards requiring, of 
course, the greater number. Whatever may be the 
number employed, the workman takes at last two 
sheets together, the under one forming the upper 
surface of one card; the upper sheet the under 
one of the next. This upper sheet is pasted, and 
thus arises a pile of pasted sheets with unpasted 
intervals. 

Close to the pasting-tables are hydraulic presses, 
aud into these the wet piles of paper are put, and 
subjected to powerful mechanical compression, by 
which every pasted sheet is brought into the closest 
possible contact. Paste is merely flour, consisting 
of gluten, starch, &c., rendered miscible in water: 
it is nota solution, consequently, by the great 
mechanical force applied, water is squeezed out, but 
the true cementing paste is retained, penetrating 
the capillary pores of each sheet, and producing 
the most perfect adhesion. 

After the piles of pasted paper have remained for 
some time in the hydraulic presses, they are removed 
to the drying-rooms, which are a series of vaults, 
extending below the manufactory. Here each sheet 
of “ paste-board” is taken, aang | means of a 
piece of hooked wire, hung upon rods. A current 
of hot and dry air is driven by means of a fan into 
these vaults; this rapidly robs the paper of its 
moisture, and, becoming cool as it circulates to- 
wards the end of these cellars, the air would 
again part with its moisture, as dew, and thus in- 
jure the other sheets, were not precautions taken to 
avoid this. Many hundred feet of iron pipes are 
arranged around these vaults, and through these hot 
steam is constantly circulating: thus the air is 
maintained at its high temperature, until it leaves 
the vaults charged with the moisture which it was 
intended to remove. The “ boards” being thoroughly 
dry, they are taken down, and removed to another 
apartment. 

The surface of a card-board, when it comes from 
the drying-room, is far from uniform ; examined 
with alens it will be found to be a series of eleva- 
tions and depressions, and it is found, that if these 





boards are, at once, submitted to the action of 
polished metal rollers, that the resulting surface is 
not satisfactory. The process therefore adopted is 
to pass them through a machine, in which there are 
a series of rapidly revolving brushes, which search 
into every part of the card, remove any loose par- 
ticles, and impart a uniform burnish to it. The 
next stage is to level both sides by rollers, and 
especially in the case of card-boards which are to be 
employed for playing cards, it is important that the 
smoothness of the two surfaces should be different. 
In this process of smoothing, therefore, the board 
passes between a metal roller aud a paper roller. 
The latter is made by pasting tale & great 
number of sheets of paper, compressing them to the 
greatest possible degree of consistency, and turning 
the paper cylinder in a lathe, The result is aroller, 
the surface of which consists entirely of edges of 
paper, with atexture as close as that of finely 
polished wood. After this, the card may be re- 
garded as complete; processes of glazing, ena- 
melling, colouring, embossing, &c., following, as 
may be desired. For whatever process the card 
may be required, the principle of its formation is 
that which been descri We will, however, 
at once proceed to the consideration of the manu- 
facture of playing cards, for which this establish- 
ment has been long and justly celebrated. 

With the history of playing cards, which is 
curious, our prescribed space will not allow us to 
deal. The “ pips” and the “honours” on our cards 
retain their antiquated and grotesque characters. 
Attempts have been again and again made to intro- 
duce figures of a more natural character; but, we 
are informed, that these attempts have ever been 
attended with loss, so firmly are the public wedded 
to the old forms. The “pips °—/eurts and diamonds 
in red, and spades and clubs in black—are printed 
by one impulse in oil colours, forty in a sheet. The 
“honours” are many-coloured, and they conse- 
quently require several blocks, each block being de- 
voted to its own particular colour. Without enter- 
ing into a description of this process of printing, 
which is similar to that which is employed in the 
production of paper-hangings, with which most 
persons are tolerably familiar, we proceed. Great 
attention has been of late years given to the orna- 
mentation of the backs of our playing cards, and in 
this department the house of De la Rue & Co. 
has ever been unrivalled. They employ artists 
of the highest talent in furnishing designs for the 
backs of their playing cards; and many of the 
packs which are issuing this season exhibit desigus 
of exceeding beauty. Graceful in the groupings of 
fruits or flowers, in the ever-lovely arabesque-like 
curves, or harmonious in the arrangements of colour, 
the refined character of many of these may be a 
simple, but it is, nevertheless, a striking proof, that 
a better, a purer order of things is arising amongst 
us, since in our idle hours we solicit and receive those 
trifles upon which there has been a sufficient induce- 
ment for the artist to bestow his talents. 

The backs and the fronts of playing cards are 
printed on single sheets, that is, before the sheets are 
pasted into “boards.” The fronts and the backs 
are pasted upon prepared “ foundation cards,” and 
then subjected to the various processes already de- 
scribed. In addition to which, playing cards are, 
before finishing, subjected to a “ sizeing” process, 
the size for the back and front of the card being 
different in character. When dry—and it should be 
here remarked, that in every part of this vast estab- 
lishment are drying closets, so that, paper having a 
peculiar power of condensing and retaining mois- 
ture in its pores, this moisture may be removed in 
every stage of the process—when dry, the cards are 
placed between polished sheets of copper, and passed 
a few times between milling rollers ; they are then 
carried to a hydraulic press for flattening, and sub- 
jected to a pressure of at least a thousand tons, b 
which they acquire their solidity, and the high finis 
which is always found on the best playing cards, 
The cards, being complete, are cut, into long 
strips, and then into single cards ; and so complete 
are the arrangements for this purpose, that, although 
the cutter turns out 20,000 cards a day, they are of 
precisely the same dimensions. The cards are then 
sorted into their different qualities, namely, “ Mo- 
guls,” which are the best cards, without spot or 
blemish; “ Harrys,” which may have a speck on 
the back or face ; the “ Highlanders,” which are still 
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perfect; and the “ Andrews,” which are the 
commonest cards, =— 

The ace of spades being the government sts 
which a duty of one shilling is paid, is printed at | 
Somerset House. All cards exported are free of | 
duty, consequently, as these packs are all farnished 
with this stamped card, the duty is returned upon an 
affirmation made to the effect that they have been 
sent out of the country. , 

The maonfacture of visiting cards, wedding cards, 
k&e., will have been sufficiently explained up to the 
process of enamelling and their oramentation. The 
composition of the enamel preparation varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances for which the cards may 
be required. Zine white, amongst other things, 
enters into the enamelling compound. There was, 
at one time, an idea that the health of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of enamelled cards suffered 
from the absorption of metallic oxides, which were 
highly detrimental to the human health. Whatever 
may ben been the case, this does uot now appear to 
be so; and, beyond the circumstances of working 
iu very warm rooms, there are no other injurious 
conditions to which the enamellers are subjected. 

Before we pass from the manufacture of cards, 
we would remark that, by far the large majority of 
the railway tickets are manufactured here. These 
have, according to the railway from which they are 
to be issued, fixed colours and patterns, differing 
from those’of any other line. These tickets are cut 
by boys, with a rapidity which is truly marvellous. 


stamp, on 


aaa 


and it is curious to observe that the motion with | signs, which would have been exceedingly appli 
which the colourer spreads his colour on the surfaceof | to many of the productions to which we have been 


the r is precisely similar to that of the machine. 
As ta perhes pass len the machine along the end- 
less web, the colour becomes sufficiently hardened 
to admit of the removal of the sheets from the other 
end, without the risk of disturbing the coloured 
surface. Dye 

The space in this establishment occupied in the 
manufacture of envelopes is marked by the extreme 
activity with which every operation goes on. The 


| impressed stamp on the postal envelopes is, like the 


ace of spades in cards, executed at Somerset House ; 
from thence they are all sent to De la Rue’s to be 
folded. Those who visited the Great Exhibition 
will well remember the beautiful envelope folding 
machine which was always found, when at work, 
with a crowd of curious inquirers around it. The 
papers are first cut of the proper size, and one cor- 
ner is impressed with some design—such as a crest, 
a monogram, a name, or indeed whatever may be 
required. It is then gummed at this corner—an 
operation performed with great ease by children, who 
pass the corner under atriangular trough containing 
the gum, and as they withdraw it, they bring away 
the required portion of adhesive material, which has 
passed through a slit in the bottom of the little 
trough. When this is dry, they are sent in bun- 
dles to the folding machine. Here no less than six 
motions are necessary ;—the paper is laid down, the 
four flaps must be turned over one after the other, 





We understand that more than a million-and-a- half 
of these tickets are manufactured weekly. 

If the edges of cards are to be silvered or gilt, a 
line of gold size is applied, and then the silver or 
gold-leaf, or the Dutch metal, as the case may be, is 
laid on it. If embossing is required, the cards are 
taken to the embossing machines. 

The preparation of the plates or cylinders for 
embossing Paper brings into play some beautiful 
applications of the electrotype process. The design 
being decided on—supposing it, as is generally the 
case, to be a continually repeating pattern—it is 
engraved with great care by the die engraver on 
steel ; this engraved 
more than half an inch or an inch square. Impres- 
sions of this die are then taken upon a sheet of gutta 

percha; in this, of course, much care is required to 
ensure exactness. The impressed surface of the 
gutta percha is rubbed over with plumbago or some 
conducting substance, it is then placed in the de- 
composing cell of the electrotype arrangement, and 
a sheet of copper is deposited, which is covered with 
a multitude of facsimiles of the engraved die. We 
counted as many as 1200 repetitions on one plate. 
This is cuglepel la embossing the paper, which may 
be either white, or it may have been prepared with 
colour and varnished previously to this process. In 
the embossing machines the paper passes between 
an unyielding steel roller and the plate or cylinder 
upon which the pattern has been prepared. 

To Mr. Warren De la Rue, many of the mechanical 
appliances which are found so exceedingly useful are 
due—his mechanical genius and his great chemical 
knowledge peculiarly fitting him to conduct an 
establishment of this kind. The machine for co- 
louring paper is one of those beautiful applications 
which cannot be seen without pleasure. It is not 
easy without drawings to describe machinery; but 
it is possible to indicate to some extent its mode of 
operation. Let us suppose an endless band, extend- 
ing from one end to the other of a long room, and 
traversing, by the action of the machine, backward 
and forward over warmed plates. This band is 
rather wider than the sheet of paper to be coloured, 
Now, at one end of the machine, a boy places the 
sheet ; this, by the motion, is drawn under a trough, 
triangular in shape, having a fine slit at its lower 
angle, through which the colour it contains flows 
out on to the sheet as it is moved gradually under it. 
By a most simple and ingenious contrivance, each 
sheet of paper is made, by the machine itself, to over- 
lap the sheet which preceded it by about half an 
inch, so that the sheets pass on in an unbroken 
stream. As the paper passes out from under the 
reanay = beg. 5 it progresses under brushes which 
vate, UY ‘he action of an eccentric, a peculiar motion 
imparted to them by which a apeleidel carve is pro- 
duced on the moving paper. By this means, the 
colour is spread with great uniformity over the sur- 


face. In some few cases the colour is applied by hand; 


iece of metal is not perhaps | 


and the envelope must be withdrawn. A boy lays 
on the machine a piece of the cut paper; a rectan- 
gular hammer falls and knocks it into a similar box- 
like space; the hammer rises and leaves the four 
| flaps standing up; the same motion which raises 
the hammer, brings up an iron finger which presses 
down one corner; then auother arises and does the 
same, and another and another; then the finished 
| envelope itself rises, is clipped by a mechanical arm, 
and drawn away, leaving its space to be occupied by 
another. The rapidity with which this is done is 
something remarkable. The prevailing fashion of 
stamping papers with monograms, or fanciful designs 
embracing the addresses of the writers, has given 
rise to an immense trade iu this particular direction. 
Dies have to be cut; and we learn that the vast 
variety of tastes, which have to be pleased, become 
really a source of considerable annoyance, from the 
immense stock of dies which are thus rendered ne- 
cessary. ‘This applies equally to all the chaste 
varieties of wedding stationery for which this house 
is celebrated. 
It should be borne in mind, the Messrs. De la Rue 
& Company are wholesale manufacturers. The re- 
tail stationer receives his orders from his customers, 
and he sends his order to the wholesale house. 
Many might, without this intimation, have thought 
it desirable to go to an establishment where so great 
a variety could be seen; but, on arriving there they 
would be disappointed, as it is not possible in so 
extensive an establishment, where every minute is 
of value, to admit of any approach to a retail trade. 
Mourning stationery is another very important 
division of this manufacture ; but this, with ordinary 
fancy stationery, we are compelled to pass by with- 
out notice, for the sake of directing attention to 
novelties. The machines for printing in colours, 
and for the combination of colour printing with em- 
bossing, are of a peculiarly interesting character. 
Here we have an enormous fly press acting upon 
pieces of card-board with a force equal to a thousand 
tons, and bringing out in high relief the design which 
has been engraved upon the steel die. In combining 
colour printing with these embossed impressions, 
everything depends upon the nice adjustment of 
parts; and this “registering,” as it is technically 
called, is carried ont in the greatest perfection. We 
inspected a great number of the beautiful designs 
produced in this way for the bands for Irish linens 
and other “ piece goods ;” and we were almost dis- 
posed to regret that so much artistic skill in the 
production of elegant designs, and so mach mecha- 
nical ingenuity in the details of the manufacturing 
process, should be expended upon things of so trifling 
a character. The necessity which, however, calls 
upon the mantfacturer of textile fabrics to send his 
goods into the market thus highly ornamented 
shows that there must be a general improvement in 
the public taste. In the Art-Journal, we have 
| Published from time to time most charming de- 





alluding ; but we admit, although these 
have not been copied, that those produced in this 
manufactory are in no respect inferior to our own, 

The printing of postage and receipt stamps forms 
a separate department of this immense establish. 
ment—this division being directly under the super. 
vision of government officers. One important ob- 
ject with the postal and stamp authorities has been 
the production of stamps—the colours of which 
should be sufficiently permanent to stand the wet. 
ting to which they are subjected, and other 
usage; but from which the required obliterating 
ink could not be removed without rendering the 
attempt at fraud evident. The chemical know 
of Mr. Warren De la Rue has here been of the utmost 
value. Asa chemist this gentleman is well known 
for his investigation of the colouring principle of 
the cochineal insect, and other colouring matters, 
and out of these researches there has arisen the 

re ion of those inks which are used in printi 

prison In the preparation of the vice tes 
which the sheets of stamps are printed, the malti- 
plying process by the agency of the e 

which has been already explained, is brought to 
bear. One head alone is engraved by the die en- 
graver, and this is multiplied 120 times to produce 
the sheet required. The printing, the sorting of 
the sheets, and the perforating processes, are each 
of them peculiarly interesting. 

We must, however, pass on to the consideration 
of one of the most curious, as it promises to be one 
of the most useful of modern discoveries. This is 
the so-called ‘‘ Vegetable Parchment,” which was 
discovered by Mr. W. E. Gaine, in 1854. Vege- 
table parchment is made from waterleaf, or unsized 
paper, of which ordinary blotting paper is a common 
example, and is well adapted for the process. 
is manufactured from rags of linen and cotton, 
thoroughly torn to pieces in the pulping machine, 
and it is found that long fibred paper is not so good 
for the production of vegetable parchment as that 
which is more thoroughly pulped. The structure 
of the waterleaf may be regarded as an interlace- 
ment of vegetable fibres in every direction, simply 
held together by contact, and consequently offering 
a vast extension of surface and minute cavities to 
favour capillary action. To make vegetable parch- 
ment, the waterleaf or blotting paper is simply 
dipped in dilute sulphuric acid, when the change 
takes place, and though nothing appears to be added 
or subtracted, the waterleaf loses all its previous 
properties, and becomes in all external respects 
similar to the prepared skin of animals, known # 

archment. A 
' Vegetable parchment greatly resembles animal 
parchment ; the same peculiar tint, the same 
of translucency, the same transition from the fibrous 
to the hornlike condition, Vegetable, like animal, 
parchment possesses a high degree of cohesion, 
bearing frequently repeated bending and rebending, 
without showing any tendency to break in the folds 
like the latter, it is highly hygroscopic, acquiring, 
the absorbtion of moisture, increased flexibility 
toughness, The preparation of gun cotton, by 
action of nitric acid upon cotton, 18 now rey 
well understood ; and it is generally known 
this case there is an increase of weight, arising 
the combination of nitrogen with the cotton. 
Hofmann, however, informs us that vegetable % 
ment is something totally different from this. at 
says :—“ With the exception of about 0°9 per cent. 
of mineral matter, a quantity = rer vo 
the amount which is present in the 
of ordinary paper, the substance of vegetable “ong 
ment is identical in composition with 
woody fibre. The analytical experiments ye 
strate, as might have been expected, that a 
traordinary change which the properties ai 
undergo during its perce d of 
aud exclusively upon a molec , 
the pomer~ate. and not upon any alteration .* 
composition of the paper. In this ~~ an 
action which sulphuric acid exerts upon of Voir 
may be compared to the transformation a 
fibre, under the protracted influence of the 
agent, into dertrin, a substance altogether ition” 
from fibre, but still identical with it in pers | 
For the preparation of the most perfect acid a0 
parchment, about two volumes of sulphuric 
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one volume of water are mixed together, the blotting 
paper is dipped into this fluid, and in a few seconds 
the paper will be found to have undergone a manifest 
change. It is removed from the acid, well washed 
with clean water, and subsequently, for the purpose 
of removing all traces of sulphuric acid, it is dipped 
into very dilute ammonia, the ammonia being re- 
moved by frequent washings. When dried, this is 
the vegetable parchment. Its «ppearance has been 
already described. Its strength is given from four 
experiments made by Dr. Hofmann :-— 
Ibs. 


17 15°6 


. Ibs. 
Water-leaf paper broke when loaded 
with ° ° ° . ° e 
Vegetable parchment broke when r 
loaded with . ° ° ° » 
Animal parchment broke when loaded “ 
with e ° . ° ° - 92 é 75 


74 


Amongst the many applications of this very re- 
markable preparation, the following peculiarities will 
indicate many artistic ones :— 

1. Vegetable parchment resists the action of most 
chemicals beyond that of any other organic body. 

2. It is found that vegetable parchment takes 
writing ink and dyes with great facility. 

3. It may be varnished without being previously 
sized. 

4. It may be impregnated with salts, which will 
not in the least affect its properties, but which will 
enable it to resist the action of fungi and of insects. 

In addition to its use for deeds, policies of in- 
surance, and similar documents, it is valuable for 
working drawings, as it does not break on folding, 
and is not injured by wet. TZracing paper can be 
made of it, which is, in every respect, superior to 
either ordinary tracing paper or cloth. For dind- 
ing, the flexibility and endurance of the vegetable 
parchment renders it peculiarly applicable; and, 
as it admits most readily of being coloured and 
gilt, the highest degree of ornamentation can be 
given it. 

Artificial flowers, made from this material are 
exceedingly strong, and very perfect in colour. 
Vegetable parchment may be employed by artists in 
three ways—for pencil and for pen and ink draw- 
ings; for water colours and oil painting; and for 
the latter purpose it appears to stand alone for un- 
rivalled excellence. 

Such is a rapid sketch of an establishment which 
is, in every way, worthy of commendation. The 
perfection of every section of the manufactures for 
which the firm has a world-wide reputation, the 
excellence of all the arrangements for the comfort 
and well-being of those employed, and the regu- 
larity with which an enormous amount of material 
is prepared for the home, foreign, and colonial 
markets, distinguishingly mark the manufactory of 
Thomas De la Rue & Co., as a fine example of one 
of our native industries. 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dustin: Nationa, Gatiery or IRELAND.— 
The first stone of this edifice was laid, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of the Irish nobility and 
gentry, by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, on 
the 29th of January. The circumstances which 
gave rise to this important proceedin —auguring, 
as we trust, a bright future for the Fine Arts of 
Ireland—will be best learned from the following 
extract of the address read to his Excellency by Mr. 
G. F. Mulvany, R.H.A., the honorary secretary, on 
behalf of the ae and guardians of the National 
Gallery :—“ It is an occasion to which, in common 
with the public at large, the governors and guar- 
dians have long looked forward with anxious expec- 
miion—they had hoped that ere now they would 

ave reached a far more advanced stage of progress 
= even been, perhaps, assembled in the completed 

uilding to open and inaugurate it. They have, 
lowever, been subjected to the not uncommon mis- 
chance of such undertakings, that of too cheaply 
srtimating the probable cost of the work, and have 
ound that the funds by which it was originally 
contemplated that the building could have been 
eet fell far short of the necessary amount. 
, re funds amounted to the sum of £11,000, £6,000 
ft which was supplied by parliamentary votes in the 
years 1855 and 1856, and £5,000 contributed by the 
st nittee of the subscription collected at the close 
ll le great exhibition, held on this lawn in the 
year 1853, a subscription designed to commemorate 





the distinguished public services of William Dargan, 
Esq., in connection with that exhibition. After a 
considerable time had been occupied in the con- 
sideration of plans and designs for the gallery, it 
was found that a much larger sum was required, 
and it became necessary to obtain the sanction of 
the Lords of the Treasury to an application to par- 
liament for a further grant. Such an application 
was accordingly made for the additional sum of 
£12,000. ‘The endeavours of the governors to pro- 
cure this sanction occupied a much longer time, but 
at last, in the spring of 1858, the justice of the 
claim was recognised, and an additional sum of 
£5,000 has been voted towards this object in the 
last session of parliament. With funds thus at 
present augmented, the building trustees have 
thought they may safely proceed in the erection of 
the Gallery. The designs and plans of it have been 
finally arranged, under the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, and their inspector for Science and Arts, and 
approved of by the public bodies whose concurrence 
is required by the act of parliament—namely, the 
Trustees of Primate Marsh’s Library, and the gover- 
nors and guardians of the National Gallery—they 
have also been approved by the Committee of the 
Dargan Subscription Fund, by the Council of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and on the part of the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, under whom the lawn is 
holden. ‘The external elevation of the building 
will correspond with that of the New Museum of 
the Royal Dublin Society, recently erected on the 
south side of the lawn.”” The address concludes by 
an invitation from the governors for “‘ public aid to 
support them in their exertions, fearing that what- 
ever sums they may be able to obtain from the 
legislature for building purposes and for the main- 
tenance of their establishment, = may be dis- 
appointed in any application for aid towards the 
purchase of collections, and they feel some con- 
fidence that the proceedings of this day, assuring to 
the public, as they do, the erection of a National 
Gallery of Ireland, will induce the great body of 
our gentry and people to assist this important object, 
and to follow the generous example set by those 
noblemen and gentlemen whose names are already 
found in our list of subscribers and donors.” 

Waterrorp.—The Art-Exhibition held in this 
city at the close of last year has, in its results, 
fully answered the expectations of its promoters. 
An official report of the committee informs us that 
the number of visitors was 15,638; the receipts 
amounted to £186 7s. 10d., and the expenditure to 
£131 7s. 10d., thus leaving a balance of £55 in the 
hands of the treasurer. Of this sum £40 have been 
applied to the purposes of the School of Art, in 
compliance with the rules of the department, and 
£15 were voted for the purchase of a piece of plate 
to be presented to George Gibson, Esq., honorary sec- 
retary, in recognition of unwearied and gratuitous 
— in promoting and carrying out the exhi- 

ition. 

Liverroot.—The Society of Arts has hitherto 
met with an amount of success that must be grati- 
fying to all who have laboured in its establish- 
ment, and in this, its first exhibition. The 
following list of pictures sold has been forwarded 
to us:—* Wild Flowers,’ J. H. Mole, 15/. 16s. ; 
‘Wild Heath,’ W. 8S. Rose, 5/7. 10s.; ‘ Woodlan 
Dell,’ W. 8. Rose, 5/.; ‘ Ariel’ (bas-relief), F. M. 
Miller, 8/. ; ‘‘Tomb of Conrad, Strasburg Cathedral,’ 
W. G. Herdman, 5/. ; ‘ Evening Hour,’ Collingwood 
Smith, 62. 6s.; ‘ Oberwesell,’ Mrs. Oliver, 7/. 7s. ; 
‘ Blairlogie,’ James Wood, 5/.; ‘ Linlithgow,’ S. 
Rayner, 20/.; ‘The Squire’s Hall,’ J. Stephanoff, 
22/. ; ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ J. Stephanoff, 177. ; 
‘ War,’ J. Stephanoff, 4/. 10s. ; ‘She listens with her 
Soul,’ Stubbs, 12/.12s.; ‘ Tranquil Hour,’ Colling- 
wood Smith, 5/. 5s. ; * Vitre, Brittany,’ L. J. Wood, 
16/. 16s.; ‘The Confidante,’ James Curnock, 451. ; 
‘The Haunt of the Stag,’ J. H. Smith, 4/. 4s. ; 
‘The Frozen Brook,’ G. A. Williams, 207, ; * Ludlow 
Castle,’ Niemann, 75/.; ‘ Windsor Castle,’ J. J. 
Hughes, 5/. ; ‘ Passing Shower,’ Collingwood Smith, 
51. 5s. ; ‘Chapel, Haddon,’ 8S. Ra ner, 25/. ; ‘ Beau- 
champ Chapel,’ 8. Rayner, 25/.; ‘ Dinas Mowddy,’ 
George Shalders, 40/.; ‘Grandad’s Keturn,’ Alex. 
Burr, 1002, ; ‘ Night,’ 8. P. Hall, 367, 15s, ; * Morn- 
ing,’ 8. P. Hall, 367. 15s,; ‘Coast Scene,’ James 
Callow, 20; ‘Ayr Fishing Boats,’ Henry K. 
Taylor, 20/.; ‘ Arch of Titus,’ William Parrott, 71. ; 
‘The Sognefjord, Norway,’ W. Melby, 847. ; ‘Stone- 
henge,’ J. D. Nalder, 317. 10s, ; ‘ Bridge, Dol elly, 
J. Rt. Cafferata, 5/.; ‘Tombs of Shiekhs,’ Frank 
Dillon, 80/. ; ‘ Sunset,’ J. Mogford, 80/. ; ‘ Chepstow 
Castle,’ J. Joy, 6/. 6s. ; * Doune Castle,’ C. Pearson, 
10/.; ‘Loch Lomond,’ J. Joy, 47. 4s. ; * Derby Day, 
Alex. Blaikley, 107. ; ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ H.C. 
Selous, 15/. ; * Downs, Sussex,’ J. Price, 40/. ; ‘Dell 
in the Wood,’ J. Price, 407.; ‘Young Nourmahal,’ 
T. J. Ewbank, 47/. 5s.; ‘A Calm,’ Henr Dawson, 
21/.; ‘Llanstephen Castle,’ Henry Lamb, 61. 6s. ; 
‘Near Brombro’,’ Benjamin Callow, 10/. ; ‘Cattle, 


W. E. Turner, 307.; ‘Old Bridge, Stirling,’ W. G 
Herdman, 20/. ; ‘Nymph and Cupid,’ Sis Beceeet 
Tekusech, 29/7. 8s.; ‘Game o Chess,’ Miss FE, 
Edwards, 152, 15s. ; ‘ Pooley Bridge,’ E. A, Pettitt, 
20/. ; * Wreck Ashore,’ J. Callow (London), 64. 6s. ; 

Last Ray of Day,’ C. Smith, 9/. 10s.; ‘ Hoylake,’ 
James Callow, 7t. 7s.; ‘Brombro’,’ John Callow, 
sen., 4/.; *Trefriu,’ P. Deakin, 10/.; ‘ Landscape 
and Cattle,” J. D, Harding, 49/. 15s.; ‘The Bru- 
nette,’ William Spillman, 3/. 3s.; ‘Study in the 
Highlands,’ A. C. Stannus, 3/. 3s, ; ‘The Noon-day 
Meal,’ James Carnock, 35/. ; ‘On the Ouse,’ E. Bod- 
dington, 20/. ; « Waiting for Fish,’ E. Powell, 72. 7s. ; 

Loch Riddan,’ G. F, Buchanan, 35/,; ‘ Morning,’ 
R. Benedict, 10/.; ‘Evening,’ R. Benedict, 100’; 

Windy Day,’ T. J. Ewbank, 367. 15s.; ‘ Balla- 
chulish,’ E. Richardson, 18/.; ‘ Off Portnan,’ Ed- 
ward Hayes, 10/. 10s.; ‘The Release,’ William 
Salter, 52/, 10s.; ‘Slave Merchant,’ J. Noble, 12/. ; 
‘A Present from the Country,’ Emma Corfield, 8/. 
8s.;‘Dead Game,’ Miss Huggins, 7/. 7s. ; ‘In the 
Wood,’ George Alexander, 8/. 8s.; ‘Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel,’ J. G. Toney, 42/.; ‘Grumio,’ 
W. F. Callaway, 7/.; ‘ Expectation,’ Fanny Geefs, 
30/. ; ‘ Windsor Forest,’ Mrs. Oliver, 7/. 7s. ; ‘Cob- 
lentz,’ Mrs. Oliver, 77. 7s.; ‘Landscape,’ Alfred 
Clint, 31/. 10s, ; * Eastham,’ Benjamin Callow, 10/. 
10s. ; ‘ Engaged,’ Thomas Heaphy, 21/. ; ‘A Study,’ 
E. Hughes, 21/.; ‘Capture at Lochleven,’ A. B. 
Clay, 84/.; ‘ Bala Lake,’ E. Pugh, 62. 6s.; ‘ Rich- 
mond Park,’ T. 8. Soper, 8/. 8s. ; ‘ Cathedral-yard, 
Stirling,’ W. G. Herdman, 257. ; ‘ October Evening,’ 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 350/.; ‘Streamlet,’ H. F. 
Witherby, 10/. ; * Mussel Gatherers,’ J. Michie, 127. 
128.; * SE? T. Earl, 107.; Coast Scene,’ G. D. 
Callow, 12/. 12s.; ‘ Highlaud Produce,’ J. A. Hous- 
ton, 25/.; ‘Chrysanthemums,’ Miss 6. James, 10/. 
10s.; ‘La ow du Roi,’ a pastel, Madame 
M. Lagache, 40/. &., &c. The catalogue contains 
a list of 872 exhibited works of all kinds; and we 
observe that very few of the larger pictures have 
found purchasers. Van Schendel, of Brussels, con- 
tributes four, to which are respectively attached 
these prices —360/., 280/., 240/., and one, ‘The 
Birth of Christ,’ 12007. Amount of sales, 2383/. 6s. 

SuHEFFIELD.—On the 26th of January the council 
of the Sheffield School of Art gave a pleasant enter- 
tainment to the friends of the institution, the 
arrangements of the evening being made by Mr. 
Young Mitchell, principal of the school, and his 
assistants. A very large assembly of the most in- 
fluential inhabitants met to testify their interest 
in the progress of the school, and to inspect the 
collection of works of Art, chiefly lent for the 
occasion by gentlemen resident in the locality. 
The walls of the rooms and corridors were hung 

with many excellent pictures by ancient and modern 
painters, photographs, and in glass cases were 
exhibited collections of Majolica and Palissy ware, 
new and old; specimens of carved wood, silver- 
work, enamels, Venetian glass, bookbinding, elec- 
trotypes, &c. At the south end of the statue gal- 
lery the prize-drawings of the students were seen, 
and, at t yo end, a ees of water-colour 
drawings, ocal artists. Everything appears to 
have been low that could afford interest to the 
visitors, who, after partaking of tea and coffee, 
assembled in the large class room, where Mr. Alder- 
man Dunn took the chair, in the unavoidable 
absence of Lord Goderich, who had consented to 

reside. Mr. Dunn addressed the meeting, in a 

ong and able speech—judging from the report of 
it which we have seen in the local journals—on the 
nature, progress, and prospects of the school, and 
then proceeded to deliver the prizes adjudged to 
the successful competitors. We can find space to 
enumerate only the principal of these :—the “ Nor- 
folk Prize,” of 20 guineas, to Charles Green, for 
the best design for a candelabrum ; the “* Mayor's 
Prize,” of 10 guineas, to Walter Nicholson—with 
whom Hugh Stannus was almost bracketed as 
equal—for the best: design for a race-cup: the 
‘Parker Scholarship,” of £10, for gaining the 

atest number of medals in two years, to Read 
Turner; the “* Master Cutlers’ Prize,” of 5 guineas, 
to Read Turner for the best design for twelve silver 
fruit-knives; and the ‘Montgomery Medal’’ to 
Howard M. Ashley, for the best drawing of eight 
flowers from nature. 

Leeps.—The committee of the ‘* Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation” recently met to discuss the question as to 
the best method of decoration to be adopted. Mr. 
Cope, R.A., and Mr. Armitage, from whom letters 
were read, suggested that Victoria Hall and 
the vestibule Should be ornamented with frescoes, 
the cost of which was estimated at £10,000; but the 
committee is not at present in a position to incur the 
responsibility of so large an outlay, and, therefore, 
recommend that the vestibule should have the first 
attention, and that a subscription should at once be 
commenced to raise the sum required for that pur- 
pose, about £1500. 




















JENNER. 
yROM THE STATUE BY W. C. MARSHALL, B.A. 


—__ 


More than one-third of a century has elapsed since 
the death of Edward Jenner, and yet it is only to- 
day, as it were, that a memorial has been raised in 
honour of one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. Statues and monuments we have 
erected to commemorate the deeds of warriors, the 
patriotism of statesmen, the learning of the scholar, 
and the genius of the poet, but till now we have 
almost forgotten the man to whom the whole world 
owes a debt that the wealth of kingdoms could not 
discharge. It is, indeed, a question whether one 
person in twenty knows even the name of him who 
has been the meaus of rescuing millions from an | 
untimely grave, and of preserving the “ human face 
divine” from, perhaps, the most terrible malady | 
which can affect it. When the names of heroes and | 
conquerors shall have passed into oblivion, or be | 
ranked only with the destroyers of mankind, his | 
will be pronounced with blessings to the furthest | 
end of time. i 
Dr. Jenner was born in 1749, at Berkeley, in 
Gloucestershire, was articled to a surgeon at Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, and, when his indentures were | 
expired, came to London, and became a pupil of the | 
distinguished surgeon and anatomist, John Hunter ; 
subsequently he returned to his native place, com- 
menced practice there, and continued it till his | 
death, in 1823. No offers of profitable employ- | 
ment elsewhere, no temptation in the way of | 
honourable public position in his profession, could | 
allure him from the village in which he was 
born. It was while residing at Sudbury that 
he one day heard a female farm-servaut remark 
that she “could not take the smallpox because she | 
had had cowpox ;”’ and on making inquiry, he found 
a popular notion prevailed in that district that | 
milkers, who had been infeeted with a peculiar 
eruption caught from the animal at a particular 
period, were quite secure from smallpox. Upon 
mentioning the subject to the medical men in the 
neighbourhood, they told him they were perfectly 
aware of the existence of the idea, bat that the 
security could not at all times be relied on; the 
fact being, which Jenner after long investigation 
discovered, that although there were several kinds 
of eruption to which the cow was subject, one espe- | 








cially had alone the power of warding off or miti- 
gating the disease. 

About the year 1780, and when he was settled at | 
Berkeley, the idea first occurred to him that it | 
might be possible to propagate the cowpox, and with | 
it the security from smallpox—first from the cow 
to the human body, and then from one person to | 
another. He came up to London to endeavour to | 
gain converts to his theory among the profession, | 
but be was met only by ridicule or scepticism ; and 
it was not till six years after that he determined to 
make the experiment. On the 14th of May—a day | 
unnoticed in the English calendar, but annually 
commemorated in Berlin—a boy eight years of age | 
was vaccinated with matter taken from the hands of | 
« milkmaid, He took the disorder “ kindly,” | 
passed through it safely, and at the end of a few | 
weeks was inoculated for smallpox without the | 
slightest effect. Still professional men were so 
unwilling to acknowledge the truth of the discovery, 
or were 80 prejudiced against it, that a year elapsed, 
during which he had to contend against opposition 
of the severest and most unfair kind, ere he could 
establish anything like public confidence in his 
treatment, Upwards of seventy of the most distin. 
guished medical men in London and elsewhere then 
signed a document, testifying their entire approval 
of the practice. In 1802 parliament voted Jenner 
s sam of £10,000, and in 1807 a further sum of 
ato 000. Never was public money more worthily 
bestowed ; while honours flowed in upon him from 
every country of Europe. 

Mr Calder Marshall's statue of Jenner, placed last 
year in Trafalgar Square, is the spontaneous offering 
of the British people. As a portrait statue, it is a 
work of considerable merit. The pose is easy, the 
long toga or cloak is arranged in graceful folds, and 
the likeness is said, by those who recollect the 
living man, to be excellent. 
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THE 
DRAWINGS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


«“ Want of space” has hitherto oe the public 
of the gratification of examining these curiosities of 
Art; and truly’ we remember no gallery in Europe 
in which the plea for the seclusion of first concep- 
tions is not the same. The mere travelling sight- 
seer cannot condescend to dry, discoloured hatchings 
and etchings, while yet under the enchantment 
of the glories which have grown out of them: he 
cannot understand the relations between a finished 
marvel of Art and a rude outline upon rough 
paper. The collection now exhibited is not ex- 
tensive, but it is sufficiently so to afford an idea of 
how the old masters embodied their first ideas. As 
jt was in their day, so is it in ours. A sketch upon 
paper, then perhaps another and another, until 
perhaps a sual eoung in oil dictated the dispositions 
for the large picture. Berlin and Munich are rich 
in early and curious drawings, but it is in Rome, 
and Florence, where the affinity between the draw- 
ing and the picture can be established. At the 
latter place there was a time when, with a proper 
introduetion, the rarest drawings might be copied, 
but we believe that this is not now permitted. In 
certain small rooms in the Palazzo Vecchio they 
are kept in strong boxes, whence they are charily 
drawn forth for the inspection of the curious, and 
among them we see fragmentary evidences of such 
works as the Cartoon of Pisa, the Fall of the 
Damned, with chalk and pen drawings for well- 
known works by Raffaelle, Titian, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Leonardo, Giorgione, and 
a host of others. The famous Medici had the 
pas of the rest of Europe in respect of the port- 
folios of their painters ; and certainly these sketches 
were more interesting to them than to all else, as 
they possessed so many of the works which had 
arisen from them. 

Our collection is small, but precious, as contain- 
ing designs which refer to famous compositions. 
The drawings and engravings are framed and glazed, 
and hung upon eight screens in the manuscript 
department of the Museum. The greater number 
of the drawings were left us by Mr. R. Payne 
Knight; a few were bequeathed by the Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode, and others have been purchased. The 
earliest drawing is by Giotto; it contains sketches 
of two male and three female figures, in the 
costume of the time—characteristic, but feeble and 
timid. In asmall drawing by Angelico da Fiesole 
there is more knowledge; it is a careful outline of 
a youthful saint in a niche, rather statuesque than 
pictorial. Then we have a marked advance in 
two sheets of hands by Fra Filippo Lippi, drawn 
with the point on brown paper, the lights put in 
with white. The importance which this artist 
attached to accuracy of the extremities is shown in 
the careful drawing of these hands. Two figures 


| by Masaccio evidence the graceful facility of this 


artist, a quality which even Raffaelle did not ac- 
quire until he had seen Masaccio’s works at Flo- 
rence. By Andrea del Castagno there are three male 
figures on blue paper, and an elegant impersonation, 
that of a female holding a wreath, by Filippino 
Lippi. Then follow examples of Antonio del Pol- 
Jajolo, Paolo Uccello, Sandro Botticelli, Alessio 
Baldovinetto, and Ghirlandaio. 
there are two most vigorous and careful sketches, 


one in black chalk of the Prophet Jonas, in the | 


Sistine Chapel, the other of a draped male figure. 
By Fra Bartolommeo there is a drawing in black 
chalk, slight, and apparently much rubbed, repre- 


| senting the Virgin enthroned, surrounded by ador- 


ing saints; one of those ideas which a painter 
desires to see realized in large, with the same forcible 
simplicity—a thing which never occurs. Then 
follows a drawing by Andrea del Sarto, very elabo- 
rate, with the shades somewhat heavy; and by 
Perugino a sketch for one of the angels introduced 
i Assumption of the Virgin at Florence, 
Then come four drawings by Raffaelle, between the 
first and second of which there is a remarkable 
difference. The first is a sketch for the young 
king in the Aderation 4 the Magi, at Berlin; the 
second is a free and careless pen drawing— 

the first—for the figure of ites in ey ar 
in the Vatican: on the same paper there are hands, 
— bold and not less accurate, The next is a 
stu y of the Sappho and other figures in the fresco of 
the arnaseus, in the Vatican; and the last a sketch 
for the Entombment, which is in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome. By Giulio Romano there is the 
Nursing of Jupiter, and by Pierino del Vaga a saint 
exorcising ademon. Of the Venetians we have by 
Giovanni Bellini, figures of St. John the Baptist 
anda Bishop ; and by Gentile Bellini, two curious 
portraite—nothing less than those of the Sultan 





By Michael Angelo | 





Mahomet II. and his Sultana, marvellous! etched 
with a pen. By Titian there are only two, but one 
is a drawing of the first class, being a careful stady 
for the famous Peter Martyr, in the Church of 
38. Giovanni é Paolo, at Venice ; it is freely drawn 
with the pen, and the trees with a know] 
wer far in advance of his contemporaries, 
1s a Flight into Esypt, by Veronese, a 
of St. Stephen, by Tintoretto, and a Raising 
Lazarus, by. the same; with others by Bassano, 
Schiavone, &c. Of the school of Milan there are 
two Leonardos; then two Correggios, and we are 


comparatively rich in the Bolognese, as we have 


examples from the portfolios of Agostino Caracci 
Ludovieo Carracci, Annibale of the same 

and Guido Reni, with others by G@usndan ant 
Cignani. Then we come to the German artists, 
among whom figure the Nurembergers W 
muth, the excellent Peter Vischer, and Diirer, with 
Sm ee Beham, Holbein, &. &c. And among 
the Dutch and Flemings we have Van der Weyde, 
Memling, Mabuse, Goltzius, Vinckenbooms, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Teniers, Rembrandt, Mieris, T : 
Ruysdael, Van de Velde, &c. &e. Upon the right 
hand screens are hung the engravings of the Italian 
and German schools, all extremely interesting to 
the artist, as suggestive of composition and autho 
rity for costume. 


OBITUARY. 


LORD NORTHWICK. 
Tue death of this venerable nobleman—on the 
20th of January—occurred just as we had closed 
for press our last number. His name is so well- 
known as an amateur of Art, as to justify a short 
notice of him in our columns. 

Lord Northwick was born in 1770, and at the 
time of his death was within two or three weeks of 
attaining his eighty-ninth year. In early life he 
was sent to Switzerland for his education; and here 
the mind received its first bias in the direction 
which became so marked in after life. On leaving 
Switzerland, his lordship—then the Hon. Mr. Rash- 
out—proceeded to Italy, and other European 
countries, in the study of whose antiquities and 
works of Art he passed several years, not returning 
to England until 1800, when he succeeded to the 
title and estates of Northwick. - 

During the residence of his lordship on the con- 
tinent, and especially in Italy, he acquired that love 
of Art which continued with him to the latest period 
of his life; for though during the last two years 
his health had been declining, he lost nothing of 
his intellectual vigour. To collect pictures was 
chief delight ; and when, by the death of his father, 
he had the means of indulging his taste, he lost no 
opportunity of enriching his galleries in London 
and at Northwick, and subsequently at Thirlstane 
House, near Cheltenham, to which the principal 
pictures from London were removed. In the Ari- 
Journal for September and October, 1846, appeared 
notices of his lordship’s collections at Northwick 
and Thirlstane House respectively ; the two united 
would, we believe, form the “4 — poe 

llery in Euro ssessed by one not of 10} 
dignity. These a are principally those of the 
old masters. Amid the vast accumulation—for it 
is large indeed—are, as may be expected, very 
of very inferior quality, some decidedly argo a 
few—by comparison only—of the highest quality. 
Lord Northwick’s desire to enlarge his 
often induced him, especially of late years, to pur- 
chase without exercising that judgmest W 
earlier in life, he was accustomed to manifest. ° 
same remarks do not apply to his cabinets of coins, 
medals, cameos, &c., for his lordship was ® nums: 
matist as well as a a collector. 
coins are said to be very fine. ; 

His galleries were always open at all times, under 
proper restrictions, to the inspection of the « = 
for he was ever as liberal in allowing others 
his Art-treasures as he was in expending his wet 
to acquire them. His urbanity of manner, extensive 
knowledge, and agreeable conversational pore 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 

rivilege of enjoying his society. 
itis reported that the whole of the works ¢ a 
will be brought to the a - - pe y 
a wondrous dispersion of these extens! ht 

His lordship, it appears, died without making “4 
will; at least, none, according to advert 
the daily papers, has been found. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Royat AcapeMy.—Tue New AssociaTe.—On 
the 3lst of January, the Royal Academy of Arts 
filled up the vacancy which has so long existed in 
the ranks of its associates, as a consequence of Mr. 
Foley’s promotion to the full honours of the body. 
Our readers know, that, it is not very long since 
the Royal Academy were persuaded to abolish 
that absurd and unjust regulation by which their 
elections, in either rank, were limited toa particular 
period of the year,—so as, in combination with 
another restriction of theirs equally injurious, to 
occasion, almost as a matter of course, a lengthened 
vacation, and, as a matter of probability, very 
lengthened in one of a number of benefices ridi- 
culously disproportioned at best to the number 
of expectants awaiting them and well entitled to 
their enjoyment. According to the common sense 
and common justice of the matter, the vacancy is 
filled up now as soon as it is created ;—though in the 
present instance, circumstances have deprived the 
last associate of the full benefit of this new birth of 
academic reason. The Queen’s absence from town, 
aud engagements, have, it appears, prevented the 
signature of Mr. Foley’s diploma;—and till the 
diploma is signed, the election of the Academician 
is considered incomplete, and the vacancy for the 
associateship not to have accrued. Whether, in 
days like these, the Queen’s absence in the far 
Highlands presents such a positive obstacle to the 
completion of an academic title as the newly- 
awakened wit of the body may not yet succeed in 
overcoming, we will not pause to inquire. We 
throw out the suggestion :—and proceed, with much 
satisfaction, to announce, that the new associate, 
now that Mr. Foley Aas been got fairly out of his 
way, is, Mr. John Frederick Lewis, late the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Water-Colour Painters. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Lewis was well known to 
the Art public as “Spanish Lewis,”—as to the 
public of to-day he is known as “ Eastern Lewis :”— 
but wherever his thirst of Art led him, he carried 
with him a hand, for translating the characters 
which he found, almost miraculous in its power.— 
Not forgetting that this election, like so many 
which have preceded it, leaves certain long-standing 
wrongs of the Royal Academy still unredressed,—if 
our readers would see how good an election in itself 
it is, they will find, on turning to the number of 
this Journal for February, 1858, a summary of the 
extraordinary labours which now constitute Mr. 
Lewis’s charm, and certain engraved specimens both 
of his earlier manner and of his later. 

Tue Nationa GaLLery AND THE Roya 
Acapemy.—This “troublesome” matter may be 
considered as arranged: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought his sagacious mind to bear upon 
it, and that which his predecessors failed to do is 
done. At all events, the question is settled—that 
is something. There will certainly be two opinions 
as to whether the country has acted wisely for Art, 
in losing all hold on the Royal Academy—leaving it 
for at least another generation altogether a private 
and irresponsible body, to do just as it pleases with 
the large and important interests that have been, 
and are to remain, entirely under its control. In 
Piccadilly it will be as it is in Trafalgar Square— 
a narrow, selfish, and illiberal policy will prevail in 
its councils; the great Art-teachers—lectures, libra- 
ries, models, premiums, and schools—will give the 
smallest possible amount of aid; the mystic forty 
will continue to be forty; the annual dinners will 
be, as heretofore, gatherings which benefit the 
country and the profession nothing; and charity 
will be, as usual, 5 ne only at one door. These are 
evils that might have been remedied: perhaps not 
easily, but certainly. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not feel himself able to grapple with 
them ; and rid himself of a difficulty by sending the 
Academy to Burlington House, and continning the 
National =— in Trafalgar Square. We believe 
on the whole he has made good terms for the 
nation, and ean fully comprehend the obstacles he 
had to surmount—obstacles that had absolutely ter- 
rified preceding ministers into paralysis. There 
can be no doubt that his largest difficulty arose from 
the fact that the President of the Royal Academy 
and the paid member of Council of the National 
Gallery was one and the same person, and that, in 





oceupying positions so irreconcilable, and, indeed, 
antagonistic, he kept the Government in a state of 
thraldom. On the whole, therefore, an entire sepa- 
ration is a boon ; and possibly Sir Charles Eastlake 
may hereafter be at the head of both, without serious 
prejudice to public service. For our own parts— 
and we believe we represent the feelings of many— 
we cousider it would have been a benefit of infinitely 
greater magnitude if a worthy National Gallery of 
Art had been erected at Brompton, and the Academy 
had continued occupants of the present odious and 
inconvenient building — subject always to public 
control. We conceive, consequently, that we have 
lost a great “chance,” such as will not again offer 
to the existing generation. The subject is so large, 
and involves so many important considerations, that 
we shall postpone dealing with it for a month: we 
shall then have all the necessary and autheutic 
documents before us, enabling us to judge rightly, 
and place the matter in all its bearings before our 
readers, 

France, AND ENGLIsH Artists.—The French 
government seems desirous to include the domain 
of British Art within the entente cordiale that still 
happily connects the two countries. Our adver- 
tising columns contain a communication from the 
French Minister of State to our Royal Academy 
(and another from the Belgian Government), inviting 
the artists of Great Britain to contribute to the 
forthcoming annual exhibition in Paris. It ex- 

resses the “great sympathy and esteem” which 

is excellency entertains for the productions of the 
English school, and that a room will be especiall 
devoted to the reception of such works. We shall 
be indeed well pleased to know that the invitation 
will have such responses as may confer credit upon 
us, but can scarcely hope this will be the case: our 
leading artists of all kinds will generally, we sup- 
pose, prefer exhibiting at home; still, pictures which 
have already been exhibited here, and are yet in the 
hands of the painters, unsold, may fiud their way 
into the galleries abroad: at all events, we sincerely 
trust that whatever is sent may be of a quality that 
will bring honour, and not discredit, on our school ; 
it would be melancholy indeed to see it represented 
by the works of our third and fourth rate, or even 
second-rate artists. As a corollary to the invitation 
from France, M. Silvestre has forwarded to us the 
subjoined communications, with a request that we 
would publish them :— 

“ The following letter has becn addressed by Mr. John 
P. Knight, Secretary of the Royal Academy, to M. Théo- 
phile Silvestre, appointed by H. E. the Minister of State 
and of the Household of the Emperor of the French, to 
inspect the museums and other institutions of the Fine 
Arts in Europe :— 

“ Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square, 
. London, January 31, 1859. 

“ Sim,—I laid your two letters, the last dated the 24th 
inst., before the President and Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, at their meeting on Saturday last, and am 
directed to convey to you the assurance of their high 
appreciation of the expression of H. E. the French Minister 
of State, in approbation of the English School of Art, and 
also of the offer on his part to devote a room for the recep- 
tion of English works of Art for exhibition at the Palais 
de U Industrie in April next. I have also received instruc- 


tions to make known this gratifying and generous offer to 
the President of the different Art Societies in Great 


Britain. 

** The President and Council feel that this expression of 
sympathy for British Art, on the part of the French 
Government, deserves and demands an earnest response 
from British artists, as founding a noble emulation and 
mutual goodwill between the artists of the two countries. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ JOHN P. KNIGHT, B.A., Sec.” 


* M. Théophile Silvestre.” 


“ ConsutTinc Decorator.” —This is a new idea. 
It is somewhat singular that, at a period when cer- 
tainly there is a general desire to do all things not 
only well but rightly in the way of furniture and 
decoration, we should have so long needed a com- 

ent adviser without finding any. A prospectus 
Pes been placed in our hands, to which it is our duty 
to call the attention of our readers. It emauates 
from Mr. John Stewart, “recently of Edinburgh,” 
and is accompanied by testimonials of the highest 
character, sigued by some of the best judges in the 
kingdom—conclusive as to Mr. Stewart's competency 
for the very delicate and important office he under- 
takes. We extract a passage from his advertise- 
ment :—“ The growing appreciation of purer styles 
of decoration is the best evidence of national pro- 
gress in Art; and this awakening attention to the 











home-development of artistic principles has created 
new necessities to secure higher qualities of domestic 
embellishment. So long as those entitled to lead 
social taste were satisfied, the practical painter, 
paper-hanger, or furnisher, supplied the demand ; 
or, in important cases, the architect, with more 
satisfactory results, diffused his unity of thought 
over the mansion or apartment. Now, when higher 
styles of home ornamentation are becoming integral 
portions of domestic comfort, and when decoration 
1s rising to the importance of a recognised depart- 
ment of Art, the period for a further division of 
professional skill has arrived, when the consulting 
decorator—one specially qualified to advise in the 
theory and practice of decoration—has become as 
indispensable as the consulting engineer or architect 
in their respective departments.” Mr. Stewart 
rightly adds that “no truth is now more demon- 
strable than that beanty depends on harmonious 
combinations, and not upon expensive selections, 
which often prove nothing better than costly incon- 
gruities.” It will be obvious to all who read this 
notice that such a guide will be very valuable to 
those who furnish or decorate, either a mansion or a 
cottage, who, desiring to avoid needless or foolish 
expenditure, feel that, if left entirely to themselves, 
eo | are far more likely to go wrong than right, 
and who may not only effect their object by 
obtaining elegance and adopting truth, but save 
large sums of money by pursuing the only path 
that leads to correct conclusions. We have long 
advocated as a truism the principle that “ beauty is 
cheaper than deformity,” that simplicity is pure 
taste, and that to gratify and instruct the eye and 
mind, wealth is a less advantage than a just apprecia- 
tion of excellence. It is only in England that, when 
the owner of a thing of cost seeks admiration for it, 
he tells yon how much he paid for it. That reproach 
is, however, rapidly leaving us. A time is not far 
off, when it will be more difficult to find that which 
is bad than that which is good in the factory or the 
shop—consequently in houses grand or "hamble. 
We hail, therefore, as an auspicious event the advent 
of Mr, John Stewart, and hope, if he be the first, he 
will not be the only “consulting decorator,” who 
will judiciously and honestly guide those who cannot, 
and ought not to, depend entirely on their own 
judgment when making arrangements, upon which 
must depend so much of the pleasure they are to 
have and give—perhaps for a long series of years— 
at home.* 

Tue First Conversazione of the season held 
by the “ Artists and Amateurs” Society, took place 
at Willis’s Rooms, on the 3rd of last month. The 
room was not so well filled with works of Art as we 
have seen it on many former occasions, still there 
were a few pictures and portfolios well worth look- 
ing at. Among the former we recognised two or 
three old friends :—Maclise’s ‘Gipsy Encampment,” 
to our minds the greatest work of the artist; Tur- 
ner’s “ Burning of the Houses of Parliament ;” and 
a large early drawing, by the same painter, of an 
imaginary Italian scene, in which the Sybil's temple 
at Tivoli is introduced; the composition is full of 
fine poetical feeling: the drawing was contributed by 
its present owner, Mr. Vokins. 

Honours to Wepeweop.—There are, it seems, 
two proposals, each of which is designed to honour 
the memory of Josiah Wedgwood, in the locality 
with which his name is so closely connected. We 
do not, however, yet understand them clearly; it 
will, therefore, be our wiser way to delay somewhat 
until we are in possession of sufficient facts for our 
guidance. Tardy justice is, at all events, now sure 
to be rendered to this energetic and enterprising 
man: what shape it will actually assume is still a 
question—whether as an institution, as almshouses, 
as a statue, or—as an eloquent writer in the Times 
advocates—as a means of abating the “smoke 
nuisance |” 

PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO LitnoGRaPHy.—M. 
Jobard has communicated to the Institute of France 
a new process by which photography is made avail- 
able for the production of lithographic or zinco- 
graphic prints. A lithographic stone or a zinc 
plate is covered with the iodide of silver, and a 

icture obtained on this surface. As soon as the 
Fight has made its impression, the stone or plate is 





* We refer our readers to Mr. Stewart's advertisement, 
which appears elsewhere. 
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covered with a thick remy of gum Arabic, with 

‘hi lamp-black has : 
“iced saide in the dark to dry. When the gum is 
thoroughly dry, it is placed in water, which of 
course dissolves it, Over all those parts upon 
which the light has acted the iodide is removed, 
which is not the case over the other parts. The 
stone or plate is now in a state of preparation 
to receive the ink ; and if this is applied carefully, 
M. Jobard states, the whites are retained in great 
purity, and the proofs are very perfect. 

Puoroouaruic Pictures 1x Carpon.—Mr. 
Pouncey some time since announced a discovery, by 
which the uncertainty of the silver salts was avoided, 
and all the permanence of an impression from 
copper-plate given to photographic pictures. He 
has just communicated his process to the Photo- 
graphic Society, and we hasten to give our readers 
the advantage of this important discovery. The in- 
wentor takes a “ slack-sized paper,” which he care- 
fully presses. Having the paper ready, it is laid, 
face uppermost, on a flat board or glass, and he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

1. Prepare a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potash. y 

2. Prepare a common solution of gum arabic about 
the consistency of thin varnish. 

$. Prepare vegetable carbon, by grinding it with 
a muller on a paint-stone or slab, with water, in the 
same manner that a painter grinds his colours. 

Mix together equal parts of the solutions } and 2, 
and then add one-eighth the quantity of No. 3, stir 
the whole together with a glass rod, and strain it 
through the finest muslin that can be obtained. 
Coat the paper freely, by means of a broad camel's 
hair wt aud allow the paper to absorb the mix- 
ture for about two minutes. Then, with a painter’s 
four-inch hog’s hair “ softener,” work the surface 
regularly over, with an alternate vertical and hori- 
zontal motion, until the whole presents a smooth, 
even surface, partially dry. The drying may then 
be completed by the fire. Place this paper, with a 
negative photograph above it, in a copying frame, 
and expose to sunshine in the usual way—the time 
of exposure varying from five to fifteen minutes. 
When removed from the pressure frame, lay the pic- 
ture, face downwards, in a flat dish of clean water 
—and let it soak for five or six hours. During this 
soaking, all those parts which are not acted on by 
light come off, while the other parts remain, varying 
in intensity according to the influences of the rays 
petmeating the negative. Thus we obtain pictures 
actually printed on paper, in what must be a com- 
pound of carbon and oxide of chromium, combined 
with the organic matter of the gum and the paper, 
We anticipate very great results from this process. 

Tut Puoroprome.—Some time ago we noticed, 
in our Journal, an optical contrivance devised by 
Mr. Rose, of Glasgow, for rendering some of the 
extraordinary illusions of persistence of vision patent 
to an entire company at the same instant. Since 
that time he has brought his contrivance to greater 
perfection, by producing an apparatus in connection 
with a powerful light, by which a large disc exposed 
before an audience, exhibits, when set in rapid revo- 
lution, very surprising effects. The apparatus con- 
sists of two distinct parts: one, a large disc of about 
six feet in diameter, which is placed before the 
ae with its face perfectly exposed, and set in 
repid revolution ; the other, a powerful light thrown 
from an opposite gallery, over the heads of the 
spectators, and intermitted by the action of a per- 
‘orated dise revolving with great rapidity in front of 
it. The ingenuity of the device mainly consists in 
the skilful coincidence of two independent motions 
at a great distance from each ie, from which 
results a regular and accurate measurement of 
flashes of light, in due relation to the motion of a 
dise of figures rapidly moving. In the construction 
of the apparatus conditions have to be observed 
which could not be made intelligible without illus. 
trative diagrams, One 
to indicate the illusions presented. 
feet in diameter, is brought to a veloci 
sand revolutions 
4 state of per 


A wheel, four 
ty of two thou- 
om eiaain, and instantly shown in 
manent apparent rest, or movin 

~ the direction of its absolute motion, or ~~ 
a it. , We have been accustomed to look with 
‘erest on & rapidly revolving wheel when brought 
© apparent rest, for a single matant, by a flash of 
electric light, but it is something far more astonish. 


Celene 


| 
| 


ing to see the wheel at . oe rest for any length 
been mixed, and it is | at 


interesting effect may serve | 


of time, when we know that such an effect can 
with such exactitude that at every flash the spokes 
shall be in the same relative position. 


We are often applied to for information on the best 
method of fixing chalk drawings, and have, at 
various times, answered to the best of our know- 


appeared in a recent number of the Builder ; we 
transfer it to our pages for the benefit of those whom 
it may concern :—“ M. Ortlieb has just communi- 
cated a paper to the Academy of Sciences on this 
subject. The first methods for fixing works of Art 
executed in chalks, charcoal, and other substances 
which are in danger of destruction from the slightest 
touch, date from very far back, and in some cases are 
perfectly successful. Sometimes the drawing is 
rapidly dipped into a bath of some glutinous liquid, 
and sometimes the liquid itself is applied with a 
brush. This, however, cannot be done with chalk 
or charcoal drawings. A very thin and transparent 
sheet of bibulous paper is laid on the drawing, and 
the brush is then passed over the protecting sheet ; 
the glutinous liquid penetrates to the drawing, and 
the wished-for effect is produced. In the case of 
chalk drawings (pastels), however, this process has 
the inconvenience that certain tints, which, on being 
wetted, change their tone, do not return to their 
former state on drying. This circumstance led 
M. Ortlieb to make some experiments with a view 
to find a better fixing liquid than those now in use ; 
and after many trials he found that the silicates of 
potash and soda answered very well, but with the 
serious drawback that during the application the 
colours were liable to be disturbed, so as to give 
the drawing the appearance of being ‘ smudged.’ 
At length, however, he succeeded in obviating this 
inconvenience by a very simple plan, which merely 
cousists in executing the pastel upon thick but 
unsized paper, such as is used in copper-plate print- 
ing, and afterwards applying the fixing liquid to the 
back : it is thus quickly absorbed, without causing 
any disturbance of colours on the other side. To 
this it must be added, that none but mineral colours 
should be used, these being the only ones that can 
combine with the silicates, which have no action on 
vegetable colours. These rules being observed, the 
picture will not only resist damp, but will even 
resist washing with water; acid vapours have an 
effect upon it; and it becomes combustible.” 

Art in Cuina.—A lady of distinguished taste, 
who is at present residing at Penang, where her 
husband has a high appointment, writes us that the 
American frigate appointed to take out the United 
States Minister Extraordinary (Mr. Reed) to China, 
touched at Penang, and gave au entertainment tu 
those “having authority,” on board what our fair 
correspondent calls a “ floating palace.” “In the 
state cabin,” she adds, “ were some beautiful pieces 
of carved ebony furniture—a sofa and some tables: 
we much admired them, and were told that some 
gentlemen at Canton, who took the Art-Journal, 
allowed the Chinese artificers to see it, and that this 
had much improved their designs. ‘The designs of 
the carvings on the sofa, which were all pierced 
through, were much more free, and less grotesque, 
than those of Chinese inspiration; and this was 
attributed to the influence of the Art-Journal.” 
We are not surely arrogating too much to ourselves 
to call this “‘ fame!” 

“Tae British Workman.”—It is pleasant to 
report the satisfactory progress of this excellent and 
most useful work, and our belief that its enlightened 
projector, Mr. Smithies, is, after all, likely to find 


of the age calculated to be so extensively serviceable. 
It addresses itself to millions, and cannot fail to 
instruct as well as to gratify every reader. The 


with no conscientious prejudice, exciting no bitter- 
hess, arousing no angry feeling or indignant thought. 
It is for ai/, and all may enjoy it. Every penny 
part contains at least half a dozen engravings; 
they may be compared with the best that are 
| issued in onr own or in any other periodical work. 





| Thus, therefore, the eye and the mind are taught; the | 


| teaching through both is honest morality, the duties 
| and the rights of labour, to fear God, to honour the 
Queen, and to love our neighbour. It is not too 


New Process ror Fixine Coatk DRawinGs.— | 


ledge, the queries put to us. The following notice 





it “answer” commercially. There is no publication | 


, England and Wales. 


_much to say that all who desire to advance the 
a be | truest and best interests of the working classes—to 
| produced only by measuring out flashes of light | 


make them prosperous, happy, and content—should 
aid the circulation of this admirable and valuable 
penny , 

“THe Oxtp Ripine ScHoon.”—Our brave and 


| energetic contemporary, the Critic, claims, aud 
claims justly, the merit of having, by a timely pro- 


test, prevented the removal of the national pictures 
of the English school to this receptacle, where 
damp, if not fire, would have made short work of 


_ them. The idea was so preposterous that we our. 
| selves conceived the rumour to be an invention; 


we are consequently the more bound to accord due 
honour to the Critic, and to express the gratitude 
of all artists and Art-lovers for the exposure, and 
the comments, that averted from a fate so disastrous 
the collections of Vernon and Turner, and the other 
glories of our British school. 

Biack Leap Pencits.—We remember the time 
when Messrs. Brookman and Langdon monopolised 
almost the entire “pencil market ;” it is not so 
now,—the spirit of competition and of trade has 
brought others into the field to dispute with them 
the claim to superiority. However, these manufac. 
turers, judging from some specimens we have 
recently tried, are by no means behind their rivals, 
if they do not keep so far ahead of them as formerly. 
Their ‘ Fine-Art Drawing Pencils,” adapted for 
ordinary drawing purposes, are quite equal, as 
comparatively cheap pencils, to any we have used: 
they work pleasantly and smoothly, and the colour 
of the lead is rich. The B pencil would be greatly 
improved by being made firmer; we find it break 
under the touch if pressed upon rather heavily. 

ExuisiTion oF DesiGNs ror THE Rev. C. H, 
Spurczon’s New “ TaBERNACLE.”—The com- 
mittee presiding over the erection of the buildi 
which they are pleased to desiguate a “ Tabernacle, 
and which is intended to be devoted to the uses of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation, has inaugurated an- 
other architectural competition. And certain arehi- 
tects and others have responded to their invitation ; 
the result being an exhibition uf a numerous series 
of designs, with plans and specifications, in the 
large room (and an excellent room it is) at Rea’s 
Horse Repository, at Newington, immediately ad- 
joining the site that has been selected for the build. 
ing itself. The most ecclesiastical of architectural 
styles was peremptorily excluded from this competi- 
tion, the Gothic having been directly ascribed, by 
no less an authority than Mr. Spurgeon himself, to 
a demoniacal origin. The classic, with its Italian 
modifications, and that peculiar architectural ex- 
pression which has its type in the Surrey Gardens, 
accordingly remained open to the competitors. The 
competition itself shows that the Byzantine, not- 
withstanding its Gothic affinity, was held by some 
to be an admissible style. By far the ablest, and 
in every respect the best of the designs, is in this 
Byzantine style. We know well the skilful hand 
from which these drawings marked “ Hon que 
mal y pense” proceeded ; but we cannot hold out 
to their author much hope of success, for the very 
reason that he ought most certainly to be successful. 
His design is too architectural, and, what is still 
worse, it is too ecclesiastical. The prevailing ides 
is evidently obtained from the edifice in Wi 
Mr. Spurgeon acquired so much of bis popularity. 

TestimoniaL To E. W. Cox, Esq.—the editor 
of the Law Times has found grateful friends among 
his readers: a costly and beautiful piece of plate 
has been presented to him, “in recognition of his 


| unwearied and successful endeavours to promote the 
' mental, moral, and social advancement of 


branch of the legal profession,” by the solicitors of 
Bn Mr. Cox is not the only editor 
who has thus been honoured during the past —_ 
the editor of the Derby Reporter has receiv a 


' : | similar gratifying and “‘ recompensing” compliment. 
letter-press is entirely unobjectiouable, interfering | 


‘Tuene is at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, & 


| freseo—or perhaps, more properly speakiug, a 


encaustic painting—which has been removed fr 
one of the in Florence. It is @ i 
sized head of a Madonna, that has formed # pri 
cipal figure in a composition. ‘The history - ra 
fragment is not given, but it is attribut ful, 
Raffaelle. The features are extremely beautl 
with more of the nature of Christian Art than 
form of classic Art. 
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REVIEWS. 


Vierce pe L’Ecuiss pv Mont St. Appor- 
” LaNAiR® Engraved by J. Ketter from the 
Picture by E. Decer. Published by H. 
Graves & Co., London. 
CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. Engraved by F. 
WERNER, from the Picture by W.CAMPHAUSEN. 
Published by Ackermann & Co., London. 


Dre Gescuwister. Engraved by F. Werner, 
from the Picture by E. Grsetscuap. Pub- 
lished by H. Graves & Co., London. 

Le Tixtoret av Lit pe Mort pe 1a Fite, 
Engraved by A. Mantinet, from the Picture 
by L. Coronet. Published by E. GAMBART 
& Co., London. 

Denniers HonNNEURS RENDUS AUX Comres D’Ea- 
mont ET Dr Horn PAR LE GRAND SERMENT 
pe Bruxeties. Engraved by A. MARTINET. 
from the Picture by L. Gauvarr. Published 
by H. Graves & Co., London. 

Tur German “Curistus.” Engraved by A. 
Martinet, from the Picture by E. Gesers- 
cuaP. Published by AckeRMANN and Co., 
London, 

We have classed these engravings together, because 

they have all been issued by one publisher, Julius 

Buddeus, of Diisseldorf, who has placed them respec- 

tively in the hands of various London publishers, as 

indicated above. Deger’s picture of the “ Virgin and 

Child” is a composition that has more of the cha- 

racter of the Murillo school than of any of the 

Italian painters; the two figures are beautifully 

grouped ; a feeiing of deep tenderness is apparent 

in the face of the Holy other, while that of the 
child is wonderfully ving and ‘infantile in ex- 
pression, At equal distances from each other, 
around and above the group, the heads of cherubs 
are peering through the clouds; the uniformity of 
arrangement which the artist has given to these 
objects, three on each side the Virgin, and one 
directly above her head, is a grand mistake in this 
otherwise fine work: it invests the composition 
with a conventionalism and stiffness, which it would 
have been well to avoid. The picture has been 

a apo. engraved by Keller, who has given to the 

flesh remarkable softness and delicacy of texture. 

Camphausen’s ‘** Roundheads and Cavaliers ”’ 
might have been painted by Cattermole, or Haghe; 
it is just such a scene as these artists would have 
been at home in. A cavalier of noble blood, it 
would seem, with his family, a wife, son, and 
daughter, are prisoners in one of our fine old Eng- 
lish churches; they are reclining on a bed of straw, 


with a sour-looking Puritan soldier, well armed, | 


keeping watch and ward over them; on the floor 
leading to the chancel a body of Cromwell's 
fanatical troopers have kindled a fire with, appa- 
rently, some portion of the wood torn from the sacr 
edifice, while two of their horses refresh themselves 
from the font, whose waters have for long years 
been the visible sign to many generations of intro- 
duction into the Christian fold :—those old Puritans 
were as insensible to the humanizing influences of 
ecclesiastical art as they were to the hallowing 
creeds and ceremonics of the reformed Church. 
The picture is very fine both in composition and 
detail; it is full of interest, painful though this be, 
and the characters are most ably sustained. The 
engraving is in mezzotinto, and a good specimen of 
the style. 

Another example of mezzotinto is Werner’s en- 
graving of Geselschap’s picture called ‘‘ Die Gesch- 
wister,’ or ‘The Sisters: it represents the 
interior of a cottage, where a round-faced young 


German girl is seated in a chair, holding in her | 


—_ —_ whose face is even rounder than her 
own; they are true types of the peasantry of 
‘ Fatherland,” but the print has little interest 
beyond this. 
Coignet’s fine but most sad picture of ‘‘ Tintoretto 
pointing the portrait of his dead Daughter,”’ is well 
nown to those acquainted with the best works of the 
modern French school, as well as by the prints that 
have before been published from the picture. Mar- 
tinet has not translated it in his best manner: the 
engraving is flat and ineffective, faults that appear 
to arise from over-elaboration ; certain portions are 
re | beautifully rendered, such as the dead body, 
- the draperies immediately surrounding it. 
- Martinet is a French engraver of deservedly 
igh reputation, which this print, however, does 
Not sustain, 
x, far more successful result has been attained by 
the same engraver in his reproduction of Gallait’s 
Picture of ** The Last Honours paid to Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn,” the bold Flemish commanders 
- were executed in Brussels in 1568, by order of 
va, captain-general of Flanders for Philip of 


Spain, because they endeavoured to establish the 
independence of their country. The picture offers 
a bold and grand composition; side by side on ‘a 
rude couch, and covered, except the heads, with a 
black velvet pall, lie the two gallant soldiers, sur- 
rounded by civic officials, troopers, &c., whose 
countenances betray unmistakeably the various 
emotions of the heart, that of grief being the most 
apparent. This is in every way a fine print; the 
figures are powerfully characterized, and most 
intelligently expressed. 

The German “ Christus” is a small mezzotinto 
engraving, the subject suggested by a custom which 
— in some parts of Germany, where children, 

den with toys, fruits, &c., go to the houses of 
their friends at Christmas-time—or New- Year's 
Eve, we rather think—to make presents. In Gesels- 
chap’s picture, a young child, robed and bare-footed, 
having a glory round its head, and altogether after 
the similitude of one of those “Infant Christs’’ 
i ee by the old masters,'is passing along a lonely 

yy laden with offerings; on its shoulder a 
stick is borne, on which is suspended a “ Christmas- 
tree,” its branches bearing fruit; the lap is filled 
with fruit and toys, and at the side hang a drum, 
a sword, slates, &c. It is a fanciful and pleasing 
idea, that would, however, be better appreciated in 
the country whence it originates than with us. 


A Sxetcu or tue History or Patntine, AN- 
CiENT AND Mopern, showing its gradual and 
various development from the earliest ages to 
the present time. By Ratpu NicHoison 
Wornvum, Keeper and Secretary, National 
Gallery. Published by J. Mcrray, London. 

The University of Oxford having selected Mr. 

Wornum’s “‘ History of Painting,’ the first edition 

of which was published a few years since, as the 

class-book for students who present themselves for 
examination in the Fine Arts, the author has been 
induced to prepare another edition of his book, 
carefully revised, afd enlarged so as to bring the 
subject down to the very latest period. The volume 
is only what it professes to be—a sketch, or manual, 
of the history of the art from the earliest known 
records, those of the Egyptians, extending over a 
period of more than three thousand years, and in- 
cluding every country wherein painting has been 
developed in a nation or a school, The materials 
have, however, been very diligently collected, they 
are systematically arranged, and lucidly placed be- 
fore the reader, who may almost at a glance ascer- 
tain to what pao school every great painter 
belonged, and what are the peculiarities and excel- 
; lences of his style. For the purpose of enabling 
| the student to investigate at greater length any 
| especial portion of the subject, a series of notes at 
the end of each epoch or period refers him to such 
works as will afford the information he may desire. 
| It is altogether the most comprehensive work of the 
| kind that has ever come under our notice. 
In his concluding remarks, Mr. Wornum makes 
| gome sensible observations on the so-called Pre- 
Raffaellite revival in Germany and this country, 
He says :—‘‘ The attempt of Overbeck and others to 
re-establish the early sentimental or ascetic art is 
| a retrograde movement ; so is that style also which 
| denotes excessive attention to elaborate detail, and 
| magnifies the eccentricities or accidents of the indi- 
vidual into generic characteristics. No exalted 
| sentiment can ibly be aided by either ugliness 
| or disease; neither health nor comeliness are in- 
compatible with sorrow or piety. To attempt to 
represent intellectual or spiritual power at the ex- 
| pense of the physical condition is absurd. The 
| physical ideal can alone harmonize with the spiritual 
ideal; lofty sentiment and physical baseness are 
essentially antagonistic.” 
| “If such revivals are to be looked upon only as 
| the reaction of vigorous minds to counteract effete 
| academic generalities, then they are great services ; 
but they must rank accordingly as mere means, an 
are on no account to be admired for their own sakes 
| as ends to be attained. This will probably be the 
result of these new art vitalities.”’ wae 
Our own view of modern Pre-Raffaellism is em- 
bodied in this last paragraph: it is that we have 
often expressed ; if the tendencies evinced in the 
labours of Mr. Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
their school, have such a result as Mr. Wornum 
anticipates, these artists will have worked to some 
purpose as regards others, and not entirely 
without benefit to themselves, as instruments ; Ir 
such a light their names may have an honourable 
place in the annals of English Art. 


Lire at THE Sea-stpe. Engraved by C. W. 
Suarprez, from the | pen by W. P. Frit, R.A. 
Published by the Ant-Un1on or Lonpon. 

A marvellous exhibition of the bright and happy 

side of Cockneydom is Mr. Frith’s picture of Rams- 











te sands in the season : were it satirical, it would 

Hogarthian ; but there is no satire in it, all is 
genuine, true, and actual—the living men, women, 
and children of our day, luxuriating in the warm 
sunshine and healthy breezes of the Kentish coast. 
Neither is there vulgarity here among these groups 
of citizens with their families; in fact, they show 
an aristocratic bearing, suited to those who have 
retired from business for awhile and become 
idlers by the blue sea-side. But we discussed at 
considerable —_ the merits of the picture when 
exhibited in 1854: it only therefore remains for 
us to say a few words about the engraving. From 
the P snes of the composition, the large number 
of figures it contains, and the infinite variety of 
colour and tone apparent in the dresses, Mr. 
Sharpe's task—as we know well from having fre- 
quently seen him working on the plate—was one 
of no ordinary difficulty. The composition divides 
itself into two parts; a line drawn through the 
centre will at once determine this: of these two 
parts respectively, /ight is the keystone of the one, 
and dark of the other: it was utterly impossible to 
bring these into harmony, when in truth they are 
two distinct pictures, both in composition and 
treatment, and the 7 cannot embrace the whole 
at the same time. This defect in the arrangement 
of the subject is far more prominent in the en- 
graving than in the pantie where variety of 
colour has a counteracting influence: neither Mr. 
Sharpe, nor any other engraver in the world, could 
entirely overcome this difficulty: all that could be 
done bas, we believe, been done, to bring the sub- 
ject together, as artists are accustomed to say. A 
close examination of the print in its details will 
testify to the skill, ingenuity and labour bestowed 
upon it; vigour and delicacy have been respectively 
employed where these qualities were needed, while 
there are certain to which we could point 
that are admirable specimens of cutting; and the 
fidelity with which the faces are translated will be 
at once admitted by all who recollect the original. 
An engraving, however, of this magnitude, to have 
ample justice done to it, required more time for its 
accomplishment than could be spared by the society 
for whom it was executed. Under all the circum- 
stances of its production, Mr. Sharpe ought to be a 
gainer in public estimation as an accomplished, 
sound, and st engraver. 

That the rent-roll of the Art-Union of London 
will also be swelled by the gift of this print to the 
subscribers of the present year, there cannot be a 
doubt : the popularity of the subject, independent 
of any merits it possesses as a work of Art, must 
attract a large number of subscribers, especially 
among the thousands who have seen and enjoyed 
‘Life on Ramsgate Sands: with our country 
cousins too—those who dwell always among plea- 
sant fields and bubbling streams, requiring no sea- 
breezes to bring health to the body and roses to the 
cheeks—it will be both amusing and instructive to 
know how we Londoners demean ourselves at the 
sea-side when out for a holiday. 


Memorrs or BartHotomew Farr. By Henry 
Mortey. Published by Cuarpman & Hatt, 
London. 

Mr. Morley’s book is a novelty in literature, and it 

may already be pronounced a successful novelty, as 

far as criticism and sale are concerned. Those per- 
sons who, like the fine ladies of Oliver Goldsmith, can 
only talk of “‘ Shakspere and the musical glasses,” 
may question the propriety of writing a book at 

all on so “low” a subject; indeed a shake of a 

critical head, as portentous as that of Sheridan’s 

Lord Burleigh, has been given toward the author, 

who sins in good company, for genial Ben Jonson 

devoted his best talents to a five-act play, depicting 
the fun of the fair in the early days of James the 

First. Ben was a student of the humour that gave so 

strong an individuality to men, when he and Shak- 

spere walked the world, “gathering humours of 
men daily wherever they came,” as honest old 

Aubrey tells us. Now the “humours” of seven 

centuries are depicted in the history of London’s 

Great Fair; and are they not worth exhumation ? 

How little we know of the busy people, whose his- 

tory has never yet been written, while the follies of 

state never want their historian. We who re- 
member Bartholomew Fair in its dying condition, 
may think of its decease with as little compunction 
as of any other near Newgate : it had long outlived 
its utility, it had become a nuisance, and was 
abolished. But m= degraded for fifty peas, 
it had been otherwise during six hundred, an 

more than that long period of its history has fallen 
to Mr. Morley’s lot to narrate. When it was first 
founded in the green fields of the outskirts of 

London, it was as welcome to the churchman and 

the merchant, as it was to the mere pleasure- 

seeker. It was a market to which all men flocked, 
and Prior Rahere,—when he founded St. Bartho- 
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lomew’s Monastery, hatched his marvellous stories 


done there, and, better than 
Te to believe them—felt that he only 
wanted a ral gathering from all quarters on the 
great festival of the patron saint, to ensure 
attention to his brotherhood, and a large 
business profit. The grant to hold this fair, awarded 
him by Henry L., is abundant in its powers, and 
proffers the royal protection to all who come to it to 
trade or for pleasure. Trading was in those days a 


somewhat dificult matter ; roads were, bad, — | itself over the landseape. The picture is a bit of 


abundant, communication consequently very diffi- 


cult. 
dulce aa Smithfield then presented, made the feast 
of St. Bartholomew much to be rejoiced in by 
the Londoners, who timed their movements affec- 
tionately toward its annual commemoration. Mr. 
Morley has most patiently gathered from all sources 
the various phases of its existence ; first as a market 
of utility, ultimately as a sort of Saturnalia, in all 
stages of its history using his facts rightfully, as a 
means of displaying the past life of the people of 
England. In his chapters we see, as in a series of 
pictures, the peculiar feeling which governed the 
men of the metropolis, as century after century 
passed away; and by contrasting the later chap- 
ters with the earlier, we feel how changed it had 
become. Where the trader and the wandering 
glee-man met in the days of Henry I., there came in 
those of Elizabeth a motley crew of revellers, who 
converted the fair into what Ben Jonson described 
it in the reign of her successor, a vast and some- 
what reckless scene. Puritanism scowled it down, 
but it rose in like a giant in the days of the 
merry monarch, and reached its culmination when 
jn its great theatrical booths, under the manage- 
ment of such men as Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
and with the best actors from the royal theatres, 
it could attract the nobility and royalty itself to 
witness its various sights. The Prince of Wales 
was once conducted by torchlight over Smithfield to 
see “‘ the fun of the fair,” by Rich, the manager of 
the theatre royal, and Sir Robert Walpole, premier, 
was a frequent visitor, and is said to have eaten 
roast pig in the precincte—one of the “ correct 
things to do here” in the olden time. 

The reader must search in Mr. Morley’s book for 
the thousand-and-one odd things which took place 
in Smithfield during #0 long a time. We cannot 
narrate a tithe of its wonders, from the “ Hare and 
Tabor” of the days of Elizabeth, to “ the Learned 
Pig” of the last of its shows; from the glories of 
Elkanah Settle’s “ Siege of Troy,” to the literary 
doings of Henry Fielding—tales which make the 

of these “‘ memoirs” so varied and so fresh. 

r. Morley’s volume is got up in good taste, with 
an abundant sprinkling of curious engravings. It 
is quite a drawing-room book, and is a good in- 
* tance of what a clever man may do with an appa- 
rently unpromising or “ vulgar ” subject. This 
history of a fair is in reality a history of the man- 
ners and customs, as well as the amusements, of the 
capital of England, and deserves to take its due 
place as an interesting and instructive contribution 
to a knowledge of our ancestors. 


Sim Josuva Reywoips's Notes anp OnsERvA- 
Tions Ow Picrunes, &c. Edited by Wint1aM 
Corton, Esq. Published by J. R. Surry 
London, . 


Mr. Cotton is most indefati 
tion to enlighten the world 
Bir Joshua. Reynolds is his 
rides him almost to death. The 
ne it will prove the last, or not, we can- 
0 —embraces a variety of tter; i 
thus :—“ Sir Joshua Reynol seo ond Oteurve 
tions on Pictures, chie 
ery bog from his I 
¢ Kev. W. Mason's Observations on Sir Joshua’ 
Method of Colouring. And some unpublished Let- 
= <™. Johnson, Malone, and others. With an 
pendix, containing a Transcript of Sir Joshua's 
Account-bosk, showing what Pitas he painted 
_  » — paid for them.” With the excep- 
of a few of 1 te y i ic 
*: ot | dnd aaa + the Venetian pictures, 
inform ; and the subs: 
embodied in his * — 


ble in his determina- 
upon the subject of 


y of the Venetian School, 


Oy e of oy eet Reynolds 
' iscourses,”” ¢ histo 
practice of the great painter has but a wen Fre 


leam of additional ligh i 
Cotton's hew publication. teh ai aden 


Wovrer. From a drawin y 
' « by W. E. Jonzs. - 
lished by G. Baxter, iain on 


imitation drawings”’ 
(Ht is printed by ti. 


patent process. The 
j to the right of 
straight through the 


scene is the outskirts 
the road, which runs 


al 
most centre of the picture, 


| stands the venerable little church, faced on the 


| 


Soch a combination of the wile and the | 


all, got | opposite side by 
-" | asunded or 


due | phic fidelity. 
share of | ground, an 


some cottages—church and cottages 
flanked by groups of fine old trees, 
whose leafless branches are shown with photogra- 

The snow lies about on roof and 
it clings to the trunks of the trees; 
only here and there is it white and glittering, for 
the day has been bright, and the sun, now illumin- 
ing in its descent the distant horizon by a dull red 
streak, has thawed and discoloured large patches of 
the pure covering which in the morning spread 


true nature, faithfully copied by the artist, and as 
faithfully by the printer: it seems to be the only 


| Winter we shall see this season, for we are now in 





the middle of February, and in our suburban garden 
rimroses are in full blossom, and the sweet-briar 
edge is putting forth green and fragrant leaves. 


Dreamianp. By Jessie Macrxop. With Illus- 
trative Lines by Mary EvizaBeTH, Published 
by W. Kent & Co., London. 


Our immortal dramatist has said,— 


“ We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 


Upon this hint the two ladies whose names ap 

upon the title-page of this richly-bound book have 
spoken—the one with her pencil, the other with her 
pen. Here is the “ Poet’s Dream :” his lute is laid 
aside ; he has fallen asleep over an unfinished manu- 
script, and a vision passes before his sealed eyelids ; 
one winged figure holds a chaplet of laurel towards 
him; another blows the trumpet of fame; another, 


| with streaming hair, and unlovely countenance, 
| flies from him, while imps, and gnomes, and hideous 





hobby-horse, and he | 
title-page of this | 
8's Notes and Observa- | 


talian Sketeh-books. Also, | a show 


othing here to interest or | 


| 





he could readily afford 


reptiles, come forward to meet him with bags of 
gold, which, in all probability, his hands will never 
grasp. The “ Exile,” a maiden, dreams of the land 
from which destiny has separated her, and of the 
hour when she was wooed by a gentle shepherd 
swain under the branches of, the wide-spreading 
beech-tree. The “Conqueror,” an aged monarch, 
crowned and robed, has his memory once again revert- 
ing to the days when he “ waded through slaughter 
to a throne,”’ and received the forced homage of the 
vanquished. ‘The “Criminal” is in his dungeon, 
chained and fettered; but he sees once more the 
hours when, an innocent boy, he knelt beside his 
mother and received the blessings of the white- 
robed priest. We wish Miss Macleod had surrounded 
the latter with the attributes of the Protestant faith, 
instead of those that distinguish the Romanist. 
Perhaps, however, the oy is herself of this creed ; 
if so, she has applied her art conscientiously. 
** Age,” an old woman, whose distaff is by her side, 
but whose thread of life is almost used up, dreams 
of early love, of matronly felicities, terminating in a 
terrible catastrophe—the death of her husband as a 
felon. The ‘ Merchant’? dreams of rich argosies, 
which storms are engulphing in the sea. The *‘ Mi- 
ser” of his hoards, which, as he sleeps, the midnight 
burglar steals from him. The “‘ Murderer’s” dream 
summons up the spectre of his victim, exposing to 
him the wound of the assassin’s knife; and the 
“ Brave Knight,” sleeping on the tented field, has a 
vision of his fair wife and young children, There 
are other dreamers, too, but we must leave them in 
the “land of Nod” undescribed. - 

Of the two ladies whose united talents have pro- 
duced this work the artist bears off the palm—not 
that Miss Macleod’s drawings are of a high order, 
nor do they evince much originality of conception : 
they are ingenious and pleasing, and, withal, the 
idea is rather novel. The illustrations—we should 
call Mary Elizabeth's lines “descriptive” rather 
than “‘illustrative’—are drawn on stone by Mr. 
J. Brandard, and printed in tints, which give them 

appearance. The “ Exile’s Dream,” and 

Se. A, are ——— are to our mind the 
in the series; the former is prett ical ; 
the latter very spirited. bea 


oe 


A Maxval or Puorocraruic Cuemistry. By 
T. Freperick Harpwicx. Fifth Edition. 
Published by J. Cuvncni1, London, 


The name of Hardwick in connection with the - 
mistry of Photography is now so well cay 
uires a word of ours to assure our 
t is, the fifth edition of his admirable 
manual, is one of the best books for the photographic 
artist or amateur. Mr. Hardwick’s examination of 
each special division of his subject becomes more 
and more com lete with each new issue of his book 
and we feel fully justified in stating that this is one 
of the most complete of all the works which have 
“pewwes on photography. 
r. Hardwick has done so much good work, that 
to give more credit than he 


— 





has done, to those who have gone before hi 

most interesting field of inioae, He 1 pi in thin 
in the footprints of older photograp and has 
worked so well, that he might have added to his 
own most favourable position, if he had shown 
eandour towards those who were his teachers, and 
had more freely acknowledged the sources from 
which his first lessons were derived, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Works or Jean Pavt 
oe “~~ ~~ and Translated by Grog. 
Giana Lapy CHaTrerTon. Published 
W. Parker & Son, London. 7 4. 


Those who cannot gather for themselves the flowers 
of German literature, are greatly indebted to such 
as not only collect, but select from the abundant 
beauty and wisdom to be found in “ fresh fields and 
pastures new”’ what is most calculated to enrich and 
improve our taste, and enlarge our appreciation of 
the treasures which have on hitherto sadist 

i . We are grateful to Lady Chatterton 
for the discrimination she has shown in thes 
extracts from one of the highest, purest, and best 
men of the age. No more valuable gift-book could 
be presented to old or young. 


F, 


Srenser’s Portica, Works. Vol.I. With Me- 
moir and Critical Dissertations, by the Rev. G. 
GiLFILLAN. Published by J. Nicnox, Edin- 
burgh; J. Nisset & Co., London. 


We have on several former occasions noticed this 
well-edited, yet cheap, library edition of the works 
of our poets—those that date before the commence- 
ment of the present century. The volume last 
issued begins the writings of Spenser, to be com- 
leted in five volumes. The public, generally, know 
ittle of this poet, chiefly, we believe, on account of 
the difficulty of understanding him, with his obso- 
lete words and quaint etymology. Various editions 
have been published at different times with the view 
of obviating this, but it has never been so com 
done as by the method adopted by Mr. Gilfillan, who 
has had the glossary, or modern meaning of the old 
words used by Spenser, printed at the —e 
line in which they ap so that the is not 
constantly “running his eye”’ to the bottom of the 
page in search of what would find—the old 
method of rege Sage mee when not inserted at 
the end of the book. The advantages of this plan 
must be manifest to all. 


Views oF THE EnciisH Lakes AND MOUNTAIN. 
By T.L. AsPLAND. Hamitton, Apams, &Co,, 
London: J. GARNETT, Windermere. 

These views consist of eight little aqua-tinta prints 

of the principal scenery of the lakes: are 

neatly drawn, prettily coloured, and are well suited 
to a scrap-book or album ; or, as they are 

in an ornamental case of green and gold, they will 

help to make a drawing-room table look gay. 


HERALDRY IN History, PorETRY AND & 
By Exten J. Miturxcton, Published by 
Cuarman & Hatt, London. 


A lady has here ventured on what some may col- 
sider a very ory and uninviting subject for study 
but she has, by her mode of pleasant anecdotal 
treatment, made it a most book to all 
wish for a 


made it an important 

fair authoress has e t 

that connect themselves with heraldry 
of chapters abounding in curious facts 
in their discursiveness, but always 
the subject in hand) in a portable volume. 


A Manvat or Tue Partosorny or Vous 
Speecu. By James Hunt, Ph.D., &. 
lished by Lonoman & Co. 

When a practical man writes con 

subject he loves, he rarely misses to 

oy interesting to all. This is th 
. Hunt’s volume, which abounds wi 

details and amusing anecdotes sufficien : 

agreeable to readers who would fear 

less palatably given. Dr. Hunt, follo 

father’s career, has long been known for his 

ful treatment of all vocal defects ; the present 

is a proof how sound is his knowledge, ! — 

well-grounded he is in all that relates to 
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BROOKS’S LONDON DEPOT 


JOSEPH RODGERS & SON’S CUTLERY, 


AT THE SHEFFIELD PRICES. 
J. BROOKS, 16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


























PENKNIVES AND POCKET-KNIVES, SEVERAL 4 S SCISSORS OF ALL KINDS IN SETS OF 6, 4, OR 
HUNDRED PATTERNS. 3 PAIRS, AND SINGLY. 


PIERCE STOVE-GRATE MANUFACTORY AND SHOW- ROOMS, 





5, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING, 


} For which the Prize Medals of the Great Exhibitions of London and Paris, aris, also the large Silver Medal of the Society of Arts, Ue 
in 1849, were awarded to PIERCE, the Inventor and Manufacturer of the healthful \ 


FRESH AIR WARMING AND VENTILATING PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE-G 
fer Cleurehes, Chapel, eines Scenes eens ee ee ee eee Halls, or any situation in which whole- 
some Warmth with continuous Self-acting Ventilation may be desirable. 


Piereetiselunp Grate, | HEALTH, WARMTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY, 


For hunt Sooole and Ventilating Infirmaries, In- ARE COMBINED IN 
— sie, ad Sleeping Hoon tes. | PIERCE’S ORIGINAL FIRE-LUMP, RADIATING AND VENTI- 
years in all the LATING FRESH AIR, REGISTER GRATES, 
rarous Wards of the London i itingdog, | (Established in public favour upwards of 30 years, from their great superiority over all other 
esc ont fac Renmncl tho Petlohgion’ Rohacte, scans thence thin: cecil tee a Sin out a powerful of warmth, 
a ee ae a ee ee Designs 
DRAWING AND DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, BEDROOMS, &c, 


A Large Assortment, with Fenders end Firo-Isens, on suite, on View. 


Pierce's Unrivalled Pyro-Pneumatie Warm- | PIEROE'S FIRE-LUMP COTTAGER'S GRATES, 
ing and Ventilating Stove-Grates, MADE VERY STRONG, 

Specially constructed for Warming and Wantieling Wil last from 29 yo 8 song hn paca Nae tS pe ming dy 3, ry haa ee 

om Baal Atis Meolithens he, Nahar teeny and Prices from 11s. 64, to 26s., in various sizes, from 14 inches to 32 inches wide. 

Warm Air Stove yet invented that is percent pos ow ddan eee 


come of Fire Lump, without any heating surface of 
io PIEROE'S PRIZE-MEDAL FIRE-LUMP GRATES, 


ai Stove-G R 
air warmed by it continues healthful, and is not rendered unfit or | FOR WARMING TWO ROOMS FROM ONE FIRE, SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR pres 
of principle, econom 
and elegans of devign, tide biore Grete ie “ae pane = bate As by asing this Grate, the fire used in the Living-room {s to warm the Bedroom above, 
other. “Prices, from 1 10s. to £21, in siais design oll nd may be or another room at 3% Grate is i mt ECONOMICAL IN iota rl off « large 
PLE prope ape pore he port nei ay aps : OKING. Made in two sizes, 29 & tnd 00 fechas wide, pet price 30s, . 
RCE solicits attention to his Improved Method of Warming Churches, Mansions, Galleries, Staircases, Entrance Halls, &c., by Hot Water, from Ges Small Boiler 
and F che et i the Basement, whereby Warmth, encbioed with Ventilation, safety from all danger of fire, and the great comfort obtained by its use, have fully 
WARM BATHS on the Bedroom floors 




















established its 
KITCHENS, Lal LAUNDRIES, and DRYING-ROOMS, fitted with every improvement in the most economical manner. 
supplied at all times from the Boiler of the Servants’ Hell of Butler's room Grate, and one thus ready for use at a minute's notice. 
laste Genie a ng Stove-Grates have received the most favourable notices of the entire bags Press, 7 ae: powers Testimonials ae penn 
use, and an Illustrated P. with detailed particulars of their Efficiency, Economy Healthfulness, will on application, 
information afforded by PIERCE, No. 5, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. : 
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~ PANKLIBANON. 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. AND ELECTRO § 
PLATE SHOW-ROOMS, | 
56 & 68, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 








Te 


Purchasers on visiting this Establishment will find the most extensive and varied Se 


London, with the Prices marked in Plain Figures, which, on — 
will be found one-fifth less than elsewhere. ae 


th 





Moderator Lamps, 4s. 6d. each. Best Colza Oil, 4s. 3d. per gallon 
Ivory Table sc lls. per dozen, Warranted. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FRE 
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‘THE MOST EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS. FOR 
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Fixed with the Bedding complete, ready for inspection, with the Prides marked in Pi 
Figures, are at 


~~ DRUCE & COMPANY? Sg. 
FURNITURE GALLERIES AND SHOW-ROOMS 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 











| Purchasers before deciding elsewhere should visit this Establishment; i they will pert it 
| the extent and variety of House Furnishing requisites on Show. are doghalled in Lendl 


Tron Bedsteads, 8s. 9d. each. 
900 Easy Chairs to select from. Down Quilts, 5s. 6d. 
Carpets 1s. per yard under the usual price. 
mingar Dining-room Chairs, 19s. each. A warranty given. ; 
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AMES &, VIRTUR, PRINTER, SITY ROAD, LONDON, 





